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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





SAVINGS 3 BANKS, 


OFFICES: 
\14 & 16 South William Street. 


—— 
SAVINGS BANKS, 








Si 2B Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
62 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for for use in Europe, China, 
3 span, the East aud West Indies and South 

aso Circular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available 
lo all parts of the World. 

Demand and time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewbere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and ey on 
(anada, British Columbia and San Francisco. ool- 
.@ ted, and other Banking business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, Agent. 


FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31 "Wall ‘Street, 
New Yorks. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission. All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one moet: he Agate of Member of the New York 
the Ban’ Stock and Gold 





Duncan, Sherman &Oo., | ° 
BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL OITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


a OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO | 


ROPE AND THE ce PACINIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 


allow interest on deposits, draw|}; 


Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 








THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 


HEAD OFFICE, | (Corner of eS: Lane), Thread- 
(No. o. 94 ou Be Bond Street ; H 


160 Tottenham Cour 

covicas. + ct Le 
6&7 Lowndes Terrace, ' 

Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisep Carirtat___-£1,200,000 0 0 
(62,000 Shares of £20 each.) 

Paiw-up CapiTaL..----. 

Reservep Funp-....-- 


Directors: 


Joun Jonze, Eeq.. Chairman, 


Hewar Viouns East, Esq. (Wa. Macnavontan, Esq. 
Joux Requaneal J 
oan Som Fa qosaeen De Mancua Esa. 


£170,000 0 0 





1LLIAM ° 

Bosgat Lio \JonaTHan Tuorp, Esq. 

ve a James E. Varner, Esq. 
-» M. P. 


Gonor Youno, Esq. 





Manager: 
Avrazp Groneoz Kennepr. 


Secrdary—C. J. Worrn. 





Accounts opened with approved A 
canand othee | Foreign Firms or = 
at oo moderate 1 of 





da —— advantage. 

The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 

a = daily and is made up on the 30th June 
ist December in each 


poy Lona 
in London, 
Spee eacteenal, conte Letom 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashei whea toned be Chm, ne ave de- 
qateten 6 of geueral Banking melness 


The Officers and Clerks of the Bank not to 
Geclese the transsetions of Aad td ak 


£600,000 0 0}w. 





LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,,| _- 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


‘| Government and State Securities. 


Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 





a Heated 


8 Loans and 
pa bg received ard pate ge allowed on Daily 


lances. 
Checks upon our House are collected through Cle:ring 
— as So National and State Banks. 
ters of Cre: ‘it, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furni lt 
B. Lronarp. 








Gro. R Hower. 


FRANCIS T. WALKER & CO. 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 
Wishing to deal in Securities, 
Ourrent at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Bither for Cash or on Time. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 


86 South Street. New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


W. C, Suetpon. 














CHARTERED BY THE UNITED STATES 


THE FREE DMAN'S SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY, 


A National Savings Bank. 
No. 185 Bieecker Street, NEW YORK 


INTEREST commences Ist of each month, 
or at date of dep t, if desired. 
— f PaR CFNT. Compound Interest Certificates 


Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors residing 
out of the cit 
Especial a vantages afforded to Executors, Guardians, 
Trustees and others having in charge Trust Funds. 
The following persons are among ms 
TRUSTE 


Mb ton. D.C, 
HON, FRED. see 
L. R. TUTTL -- Assistant Treasurer, U. 8, 
E. B. FRENCH. Second Auditor U. 8, Treasury 
ELA .-Fifth Auditor, U. 8. Treasury 
ZALMON RICHA RDB... ase has District of Columbia 
Hon. WILLIAM CLAFLIN...... Ex-Covernor of Mass. 
Banx Hovrs.— Dail .~ ‘om 9a. m.to4p.m., and on 
ae gays and SATURDAY NIGHT from 5 to 8 p. m. 
IW. — . LVORD, President. 
a. TICKN EY, Actuary. 
A. Mi aT ERRY, General at aT 
HAR RIS, 





AM Manager. 
SOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
Gar"Send for Circular. 





~ OFFICE OF THE — 


Weresniiie Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, NV. ¥ | 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st Wecember, 1873, is submit ed 
in conformity with the pro /i:10ns of its Charter : 
Premiums outstending Decemer 3lst, 1872. voenere 63 
Premiums received during year 1973........ 1,420,6.7 33 


oeeee$l,743,994 96 


—= 


Total Premiums..... «+-cccecses 





Prentepe marked off as earned from 
Ist to December 31st, 1873..... coccce = 497,064 03 
Poldduring the same period : 
a —- Expense-, Commissions 
Re Insurance and icterest.. oe 88 
Return of Premiums....... 4,336 02 
Psid to Policy Holdere as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
aud Ju y interest on - tock... 85,925 77 
Che Asse:s of the Company on the 3lst De- 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 
Cash in banks. eeccccccccee 
United States, State ‘and. Bank. Blocks, and 
Loans on Stocks.... . oo 
Interest on Investments due saanewehl eencoce 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in course of 
COMCCTION 00  secereccecsereccvcce see: eee 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company. 


44,118 01 


295,444 00 
4,269 £0 


629,592 96 
45,620 00 





8,964 44 

Resotven, that a semi-ant ual dividend by) vive (5) 

PEX CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 

representatives, on and after MONDAY, the second of 
February next. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES REELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L, RBID, 


KOBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAS. D. FISH, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
*, COOLDEN MURRAY, 
COWNSEND SCUDDER, 
3AMUEL L. HAM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 
N. L. McCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
{AROLD DOLLNER, UGLAS, 
J ®EPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT, 

ELLWOOD WALTER 

ut. 


Preside 
ARCH. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 


Second Vice-President, 
0. J. DESPARD, 


JOHN 1, WOOD, 

GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
HENRY EYRE, 
JOSE?H SLAGG. 
FDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T. og L ETS, 

1. EDGERTO 

HENRY B.  GONBARDT 


Forty-First Dividend. 
SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


NOTICE. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the rate of 


SIX Per Cent. Per Annum, 


will be credited to Depositors of this Bank forthe SIX 
MONTHS ending February lst, who may Le entitled 
thereto. All deposits mate up to February |.0th will b 
entitled to interest from the Ist. 

WM. MILES, Prosident. 
A. ©. Courtine, Secretar. 
}____ 














CANTATA OF 
ESTHER, the Beautiful Queen ! 
DRAMATIZED 1! 





Dramatized by aieniane Seager, who has brought out 
the i ina large number of cities and towns, al- 
ways arge and profi In 
its new tan Esther peasents a spectacle of uncommon 
beauty, and even of splendor, with its brillient Eastern 

dresses, &c. Music simple but spirited. Dress and de- 
consenscneiy, proc’ 

Price 50 cents. $4.50 per dozen. 








RIVER OF LIFE ; 


Enlarged Edition of 
Father Kemp’s 


OLD FOLK'S CONCERT TUNES, 


Father Kemp’s “Old Folk’s” have sung to 909 audi- 
ences, and other organizations to at least as many more. 
These tunes are sure to attract both old and young. The 

resent edition is enlarged to 96 pages, and « number of 
Rivorite “old” anthems, patriotic pieces, &c , are added. 
Price 40 cents. $4.00 per dozen. 


Best Sunday School Song Book. 








OHEERFUL VOICES ; Best Common School Song Book 





Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H, DITSON & CO., 
Boston. mu Broadway, N. ¥. 


FORTY- TWO YEARS |! 


FOR SALE ! 


A File of THE ALBION from 1831 todate. This fil- 
is complete since 1840, and but twelve numbers are misse 
ing prior to that date. Address FILE, at this office. 
Nuw York, March 9th, 1874. 





————$_ — ——-— ——— — | 
New York “Post Office Notice. 


—_ oo 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week ending 
Sarunpar, ,March 2ist, 1874, will clore at this 
office, as foliows: On Tuxspay at 12:30 P. M. and —— 
on Wepnespay at 1 P. M.; on Tuurspary at 11:80 
A. M., and on Sarcrvay at 5:30 A.M. and 12 M. 





T. L. JAMES, Postmaster: 
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THE ALBION. 


Spr. 








ST. NICHOLAS. 


Scribner’s Illustrated Magazine 
For Girlsand Boys 


The February Number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its 
Superb Illustrations, its Tales of Adventure and ‘Travel 
te Fun and Frolic and Articles of Practical Instruction, is 

A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS! 

Among the Stories and Articles of interest for Boys, we 
have “FAST FRIEND ,” J.T. Trowbridge’s Serial; “‘A 
MOOSE-HUNT IN THE MAINE WOUODS;” * WOOD 
CARVING;” “SUME BOYS LN AFRICA;” “ MILD 
FARMER JONES AND THE NAUGHTY BOY;” 
“HOW THE HEAVENS FELL ;” and “A TERRIBLE 
WARNING TO LEAP. FROGGERS.” 

A MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS. 

Besides the above, in which Girls also take an interest, 
8ST. NICLIOLAS for February gives the Girls “BIANCA 
AND BEFIlO,” a story telling how two children of the 
olden time protected their tather; ““NIMPO’S TROU- 


NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Capital paid i in - - - 


F. Schuchardt, 


8. D. Babeock. 
Sam’! F. Barger, 


Trust Company, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


- $1,000,000 


This Company Gales tana deposits, ullows interest on the 
same, subject to ekeck at sight. Also scts as Trustees, 
Exe utors, Transfer Agents, and are a Lepository of 
frust Fonds. 


DIRECTORS: 
H, T. SMYVVH*, President. 
Cc, A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 
W. H Tillinghast, 
Wm. T. Woslsey,” 
Woo ’ 
¥. +. Drake, 
B F. Allen, Chicago, 
Wm. T. Han ilun, -yracuse 
John Bloecgood. 
H. J. RHURBARD, Secretary. 


Wm. M. Vermilye, 
A. A. Low, 


‘avid Jones, 





BLES,” Olive Thorne’s Serial ; “A CHURNING SONG;” 
and “HOW 8sT. VALENTINE REMEMBERED 
MILLY.” 

Among the Poems, Stories and Sketches in this Num- 
ber for both. 

BOYS AND GIBLS. 

We have “CuST OF A PLEASURE,” by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant; “WHAT’S THE FUN;” “ONE OF THE 
WONDERS OF SCLENCE;” “THE MANATEE,” a 
veryf unny animal; “ CHANTICLEER,” by Celia Thaz- 
tere “SWEET HEARTS’ VALENTINE;” ‘* WHAT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED ;” | rank R. Stock- 
ton’s Serial; “MISCHIEF IN THE STUDIO,” a Parlor 
Pantomime; and a Comical German Story for ‘Transla- 
tion. ‘Lhen there is “ JACK-IN-THE-PULFIT” with 
his tun and wisdom, and the RIDDLE-BOX, full of good 
things. But even this is not all. 


THE VERY LITTLE ONES 
have “MY PET LAMB;” “GRANDFATHER'S 
STORY ;” “ JINGLES,” &c., &c. In short, for Beauti- 
ful Pictures, of which there are over Fitty, and delightful 
reading matter for 
EVERYBODY 


there never was a Magazine like the February Number of 
8T. NICHOLAS. 


“Our Youug Folks,” and “The Riverside,” 
HAVE BEEN MERGED IN 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
and the New Magazine has 11! the best features of its old 
rivals, with many hithe: to unknown. 

$3 a Year. The number for N b 
1873, free to all Subscribers for 1874. 

FOR SALE by all BOOKSELLERS and NEWS 
DEALERS. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— 


WATERS CONCERTO and ORCHESTRAL 


are most Seas cisul mo 
CANS or pe perte 


and D b 











ever placed in any Organs. 
They ave produced H te iy voiced: 
ec ar voice 
Ebr of whch eM ov 
BRM ENG and SOU 
KRENG, while (he IMT 


16 of te AEUMEAN VOICE 
his SUPERR. 
are the best made in the 


TERS’ New Scal 


These 0 


PIANOS 
w ATE! power and a tine singing tone, 
wih all medern improvements, and are 
best Pianos made, ‘These Organs and Pie 
Anosa+ warranted fo, Gyears. Prices exe 
for cash or part cash, and bale 
o quarterly payments. 
ments taken in ex 
NDUC on N'TS fo the 
A ‘Ss I 
c Hey oni County ¢ the vw. Be el 
large discount lo Jiachers ters, 
es USTRATED 


ATE & SoO° 
481 ae. and 48 Mercer Sty New York. 

















The Yankee Letter File and Binder. 





MEKCHANTS, BANKERS, 
PANIES, RAILROAD OMPANILES and business men 


INSURANCE COM- 


ofall classes: We call your attention to this INDIS- 
PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week. 
Tt has twenty-fivé times the durability of all others in the 
market, and ts “fat more ORNAMENTAL to your 
COUNTING ROOM: It has no FLAPPING COVERS, 
which are soon cut off in using. It is made of BLACK 
WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but half 
the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above- 
mentioned. It is warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 
cr money refunded. Don’t purchase others until you ex- 
ezine it. For saleby all SEATIONERY DEALERS 
thr ughout the United States. Send for Cireular. 
Manufactured by 


DUN HAY & CO., 








NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHI4, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
CASH] ASSETS JANUARY Ast, 1872, 


$3,255,748.94. 


Policies issued and applications prompt- 
ly attended to. 
GEORGE F, REGER, Manager, 


Seeds, Plants, Trees, P Prepaid by 
Mail. 
My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of cither for $1; new and choice 
varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Ever rgreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one grafted 


NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company 
229 Broadway, corner ner Barelay Street, N. ¥. 
Capital $1, $1,000, 000. 


Transact a GENERAL BAN! BANKING BUSIN'SS8S 
Receive |}  FPOSIIS su to CHECK AT SIGHT, 
whine INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 


FREDERICK KUR‘TIZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 

23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


. The undersigned has reduced the Prices of kis Bill of 
to the most reasonable rates. 


To Suit the Times. 
A vestoty of vety lenge set estaenstiete Saaing g Rooms 





ECKS ou this Company pass through 
the Ch EABING oUskE, 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANCIal AGENCIES. 
ot; os fer-books, register STUCKS, and act as TRUS- 
; i3 a and othcr corporations and for 
«livid 


WILLIM H. FOSTER, President. 
ANDREW McKINNEY, Vice-President. 





DIRECTORS: 
Charlies Stinton, 
J hn +, Cheever, 


A Alezander E. Orr, 
George H. Bissell, Wilnam B. Ogden, 
Witham H. Breeden, Aaron Claflin, 
Joh» G. Hoyt, George Hi. Brown, 
Wi liam Foster, Jr., som her Meyer, 
G. M. fan Sort, G. YT, Lowrey, 

A. McKinney. William B. Poster. 


JOUN T. BANKER, Secretary 


private and select parties, 
and ae every 7 of business men 
Thesame uniform prices are > charged, both in Lory 
rooms and the dining rooms, eitherin Broadway or N 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
~— extra charge. 
tra low prices charged at the different 


lanah, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


and still the apy best amet furnished without im estag. 

. seed ed by continuance of the liberal patronage so 
enjo me. 

7 iy remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 


FREDERICK KURTZ. 
N.B.—At my other establishments, alee Lane, 
Liberty Streets, extending Lees to M ne, Set 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue Nine‘eenth Street, the 
cho articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 
low rates. 

FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor 








“HAND BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0, H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t., N. Y. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR &€ CO.. 
115 & 117 William Street, N, Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope. 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Offitial Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 

















ear 

Fruit Trees for mailing ; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. box. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1 per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dealers, Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted, 


B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
"stablished 1842. 


W. FISKE, 
23 BARCLAY STREET, 


CORNELL CHURCH, NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER OF 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, 
STATUARY, DEERS,Tocs, 
LIONS, SETTEES,CHAI1.8 
and all kinds of 
[LAWN AND GARDEI 
ADORNMENTS. 


Galvanized Wire Fenes, 


Hen- 














For Farms, Liwns 
neries, &c. 


Crestings for Mansard 


Roofs, 
A Large Variety of New 
Patterns, 

“zon Stable Fixtures 
Ot the most approved 
designs. 

Iron and Wire Railin:s 


For Public and Private 
Dwellings, Banks, Of- 
fices, Counters, &c. 


= Copper Weather Vaner 
Over 250 New and Origina 
Patterne. 


sll work when required, eg 


J. W. FISKE, 








Ofice and Factory 46 Centre Street, N. ¥- 





43 BARCLAY STREET, YEW YORK, 


Ga hetimates given for 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, losuranee and other Companies, 
IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, G4, 66, 69, 71, 73. 78 & BU 
BROADWAY, 


Nos. 5,7, 17, 19, 31, 36,40, 53 NK W STREET. 
Nos. 4, 6, i, 17, rv, 41 & 38 BROAD STREET. 
Nos. ‘ss "aad 59 BXUHANGE PLACK, 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET, 


And Nos.4and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 











‘ECONOMY! UTILITY! 
Ga Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any a sent paid, on recei 
of Two Sane oy 
| R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New York. 
84> Send for Circular containing 
testimonials, 


snl Sarsaparilla, 
FOR FOREING THE BLOOD. 


Thiscompound of the vege- 
table alterativ Sarsapar- 
illa, Dock, Sti:lngia and 
Mandrake, with the Iodides 
of Potassium and Jron makes 

















series of complaints which are 
very prevalent and affiictir.g 
= it purifies the blood, purges 
i out the lurking humors in 
tem, that undermine 
health and settle in‘o trouble- 
some disorders. Eruptions of 
the skin are the ap ou the surface of humors that 
should be expell ion the blood. Internal derange- 
ments are the determination of these same humors to 
some internal organ, or organs Whose action they derange, 
and whose substance they disease and destroy. Avyen’s 
SARSAFARILLA expels these humors from the blood. 
When they are gone, the disorders they produce disappear, 
such as Ulcerations of the Liver, Stomach, Kidn 
Bruptions and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, St. 

Fire, Rose or ipelus, Pimples, Pustules, Bloiches, Boils, 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, R 








Bones, ‘eakness, 

corrha, arising from internal ulceration and uterine dis- 
ease, Dropsy, Dys- —— = Emaciation and General Debility. 

With their departure health returns. 


“PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER &.CO., Lowell, Mass., 












* ee 

FLORAL ESTABLISHMENT 

8. E. Cor. 45th Street & 5th Avenue, 
N ew * ¥ ork 


Nursery and Green Huss, Fort Washington, N. Y. 


HUGH B. JACKSON; 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES. 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Wines, Ete. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, vis. : 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pates’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly on hand 
« large variety of all the leading bands of 

HAVANA CIGARS. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE. 




















EVERY MAN 


~ EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER © 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 









Prices, $16 to $835. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 
‘MBEHLVAM GAIO9 UOd LI AHI ONIHLON 
‘HOVLSG OL AQVW SI GOOH 












DEVLIN&CO) 


BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 
BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET 
© Box 2256, P.O. 








Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 








NEW YORK, 











Neen 








3avW S| GOOH 





THE ALBION. 








THE 


ALBION. 
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The Beautiful Gate of the Temple. 


By Tue Avuruor or ‘‘ Tae Scuonsenc-Corra Fairy.” 








L 
Little familiar gate ! 
Gate of the home by the way; 
Hour for which daily to wait, 
Hour at the close of the day. 


Hand in hand close pressed, 
Arm never trusted in vain ! 

Hearts in each other at rest, 
Home, all home again ! 

bea 

Gate through which all must pass, 
Gate at the end of the way; 

Men cail it a gate ot brass; 
A prison-gate they say! 

They think it can only divide, 
Pittiless, heavy and strong; 

But we «ho have looked inside 
Know they have named it wrong. 


Know it not strong, but weak, 
~Its bars all shattered and slight; 


plant that year would fail. 


further disastrous news that I was again a loser. 


count of my stewardship ? 
pleasant,” 
** Indeed it 18 not.” 


know it myself.” 
**T will not betray you, Mr. Acland.” 


knew that Mr. Acland and Miss Campbell had left. 


at once to Mr. Forbes. 
The afternoon had quite darkened now. 


At the foot of the stairs | met a servant. 
“* Have the gentlemen returned from shooting yet ?” I asked. 
** Yes, miss, just returned.” 
**Go then to Mr. Forbes, and say, with my compliments, that 
I wish to see him immediately.” 


since for London.” 

** Left for London? When does he return ?” 
** Not for a few days.” 

** Thank you.” 


part of my own capital, and with it the ten thousand pounds of 
Mr. Joynsoa. The speculation wasin indigo, in which I bought 
very largely, there having been goo! grounds for believing the 
To my surprise and dismay, on ar- 
rivingin Europe, I learned that the indigo plant had, that year, 
falsitied a:] prognostications; my investment therefore entailed 
upon me a heavy loss. In England, with my remaining fortune, 
I again speculated on the Stock Exchange, under the hope of 
regaining the money; and the post which brought me a letter 
saying, that Mr, ‘Townsend would shortly be here, brought me 
What reply 
can I make to Mr. Townsend when he asks me to give an ac- 
My position, Miss Campbell, is not 


‘* When Mr. Joynson died, having made no will and left no 
memorandum behind hi, I little apprehended that there was 
then a letter on its way to Europe by which I was fatally com- 

romised. Now Miss Campbell, you know my story as well as 


In a few moments I heard the door of the boudoir open, and | 
After my astonishment at the conspiracy which was on foot, 
(doubly great from Miss Campbell ard Mr. Acland being com. 
prehended in so foul a plot), the question arose, What was I to 
do? My first and obvious duty was to make the matter known 


I left the room 
stealthily with my drawing materials, and hurried down stairs. 


** Please) miss, master returned some hours ago, and has left 


Mere bars of shadow, that streak 
And prove the inner light; 

Gate where all bonds shall break 
All severed hearts unite. 


Tit. 
Terrible, Beautiful Gate ! 
Gate of the Pemple of God ! 
Well through the day we may wait 
Till it open for us our abode. 


Hands in hands close prest, 
Hearts past all parting and pain, 

In God and each other at rest; 
Home, all Home again ! 


Beantiful Gate of Life ! 
Gate at the end of the Way! 
Well worth Day's tvuil and strife, 
For that hour at the close of the day 





(From Tinsley’s Magazine.) 


THE YELLOW BOUDOIR. 


(Concluded from our last.) 
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CHAPTER IIL—IN THE YELLOW BOUDOIR. 


‘* We were interrupted yesterday, Mr. Acland in the drawing- 
room, by m: companion. We may converse undisturbed here.” 
The speaker was Miss ‘ ampbell; the scene was the Yellow Bou- 
doir; and the hour about four o'clock the next day. 

Attracted by the beauty of the scene visible from the adjoiu- 
ing room, I had gone thither this afternoon with my paint-box, 
and had been busily occupied until the afternoon shadows were 
falling. Just as I was on the point of packing up I heard the 
above remark; with what surprise you who read this will judge. 

‘* This room is sufficieatly out of the way, and lonesome,” 
said Mr. Acland; and I doubt not is rarely visited.” 

* You tell me that you have the power to separate Miss Eliot 
and Captain Lindfield?’ 

‘Yes, Ihave that power. At least my conviction is very 
strong on this point. Pardon me if, for the present, I maintain 
my secret.” 

“ Your terms are high.” 

‘*Ten thousand pounds is not a large sum for a woman of 
Miss Campbell's means.’’ And Mr. Acland laughed his pecu- 
liarly low laugh. 

‘Perhaps not. But you have not explained to me why you 
require this money.” 

** I will not disguise from you that it is essential that I should 
have this sum on an early day. As for myself, I shall not be 
materially benefited by the money. If I deprive Miss Eliot of a 
husband, I ought to make her some compensation.”’ 

‘**Miss Eliot? Be frank with me, Mr. Acland, and tell me all 
your story. Your hints are only puzzling.” 

‘*T owe Miss Eliot ten thousand pounds, and she is ignorant 
of this fact. In a few days Mr. Townsend (perbaps you may re- 
member Mr. Forbes mentioning his name} at breakfast yester- 
day morning) will be here; and t shall be obliged to render him 
an account of ten thousand pounds, which, ere this, I ought to 
have paid to Miss Eliot or to her representatives. I have it in 
my power to do so from my own means, but in this case I should 
be lefta very poor man. With your assistance my difficulties 
will be obviated.” 

** You have been guilty, then, of some breach of trust.” 

‘I have; and I will explain the whole story. You see how 
candid I am with you, and place myself in your power. I pre- 
sume I may confidently rely upon your giving me the sum of 
ten thousand pounds, when the Captain and Miss Eliot are ne 
longer affianced lovers ?”’ 

“You may.” 

‘* Here’s my position; a curious story you will callit. Among 
my Indian friends was a Mr. Joynson, a wealthy merchant 
of repute, who was related to Miss Eliot’s mother, and once on 
very friendly terms with Mr. Eliot—the latter, I believe, having 
given him his first start in life. About a week before I purposed 
leaving Calcutta for Europe, he intrusted me with the sum of ten 
thonsand pounds, to be paid over to Miss Eliot on my arrival in 
England, Understanding that her pecuniary circumstances 
were scarcely those of a lady born and educated as she had been, 
he wished to be of service to her during his lifetime, and to re- 
pay a debt of gratitude due from him to her father. The day 
after he had written me a cheque for this money he suddenly 
dropped down dead in his office; the night previously you might 
have taken a lease of his life. It was discovered thst he had 
made no will; nor left, as I believed, any memorandum of the 
transaction between ourselves, save a letter to Mr. Townsend in 
England, of which I then knew nothing. A certain speculation 
then opening, I was induced to invest in it, and sank @ great 


dispute. 
pressive coup. 


field is accumstomed to being insulted. 
good for him, he was at liberty to give up before this; but he 


This was awkward and unexpected indeed. My best friend, 
to assist me in my great difficulty, was gone. For many reasons 


must in any way be painful; and it was possible that Mr. Acland 
able to Oscar Lindfield’s honor. Both gentlemen had lived in 
India, and it was a very natural inference on my part, that L 


the means—whatever they might be—possessed by Mr. Acland, 
for carrying out the prowise he had made to Miss ‘ ampbell. 


— 


purport of the interview in the Yellow Bondoir to Mrs. Forbes. 


most unaccountably directed against myself. 

Unanswerably strong reasons therefore urged my waiting un 
til Mr. Forbes returned. 

That evening, for two or three hours, passed with few events. 


of her son, whose business in London, relating to an old and 


probably prevent it for two or three more: in the meantime, a 
near neighbor took his place at the other end of the table. After 
dinner, came cards, billiards and music. Mr. Acland did not 
enter the drawing-room at all; and Oscar was not there long. He 
came in about a quarter to ten. 


of emotion on his face. 
‘* Nothing. 
all !” 

‘*T am sure you are hiding something from me.” 

“I'm not, Diana. I only want my cigar-case, and I left it in 
this room this morning, to be admired by some young ladies, 
who wanted it aaa pattern for a present. Ah, here ‘tis!’ He 
was going. 

“Stay !” 

“I cannot stay.” 

“You've had a quarrel.” 

**T have not—only some words.” 

** With whom ?” 

‘*That Indian merchant, Mr. Acland,” 

With this he turned quickly and left the room. 

**T hate that Indian merchant !” said Diana, 

Itrembled, but said nothing. I involuntarily glanced at Miss 
Campbell. I noticed that she was playing a quiet rubber. The 
storm was coming—I felt it. Mr. Acland was using this game 


of billiards, either directly or indirectly, for fastening @ quarrel 


upon Oscar Lindfield, and thus leading up ‘to the exposure he 
had threatened. 7 


‘In spite of his smooth ways, I hate that Indian!’’ said Diana 


again; ‘‘ he hasn’t his nickname for nothing.” 


Just then, the door opening, several loud voices were heardin 
I was right. Mr, Acland was about to play his im- 


‘* If cousia Forbes had not been called to London, this would 


never have happened,” said Diana, listening to the angry voices 
b —— “T've known the same thing occur before. 
rk! 


‘You are insulting Captain Lindfield, Mr. Acland,” said a 


voice—the voice of our temporary host. 


‘* I believe Captain Lindfield is accustomed to being insulted,” 


returned Mr. Acland. 


I heard him distinctly, although he did not speak loudly. 
‘I wouldn't stand that, Lindfield,” said another gentleman in 


a loud voice. 


‘Shame ! shame!” cried others. 
‘**T only repeat what I just now remarked—that Captain Lind- 
If my play was too 


hinted under breath (not having the courage to make the re- 
mark openly) that I must have been a professional player; and I 
could not allow that remark to pass unchallenged.” 

“You taunted him more than once with his play—he had a 
right to retaliate.’’ 
**Retaliate! Quite so, And this is what I maintain: he did 
not do so in a gentlemanly manner. An after-reflection I could 
have overlooked; a covert insinuation was beyond my forbear- 


ance.” 


Diana and [had both risen and gone to the door. On our 


way I had to pass Miss Campbell, whose partner was charging 
her with a revoke. 
outside, I could understand that the game would fare poorly at 
her hands. 


In her eagerness to catch what was passing 


‘* You ought to apologise, Mr. Acland,” said the host. 

“‘I cannot do anything of the kind. If Captain Lindfield 

were a brave soldier, a brave though indiscreet gentleman, I 
illi overlook his remark, and withdraw mine. But 





would willingly 
‘aa he is neither—neither, I say—I will not consent to disregard 


I hesitated to reveal to Diana what I had heard. My disclosure 
might have it in his power, to effect the separation of which he 
spoke at once, and effect it by the revelation of facts discredit- 


fixed upon India, as having been in some way connected with 


doubted also whether I sould serve my purpose by relating the 


She was a staunch friend and admirer of Miss Campbell; an el- 
derly lady with strong prejudices—one of those prejudices being 


Mrs. Forbes, at dinner, apologised tor the unavoidable absence 


valued friend, prevented his presence that night, as it would 


** What is wronz?” asked Diana eagerly, noticing some signs 


I have been playing billiards and losisg—that's 


his remark; and I will repeat once more that I know him to be 
a coward !” 

“ Oscar'’—it was Diana who was speaking—* do not bear such 
an insult. Give that person the lie.” Her voice rang clear over 
the tumult and all tarned to where we were standing. 

‘* Pray go in,” said one; ‘‘ this is no scene for you. 

All the gentlemen about the billiard-table were more or lees 
excited, Oscar's face was white, and his cue trembled in his 
hand. Mr. Acland, on the other side of the table, was cool; but 
there «as an ugly glitter in his eye. 

The players and lookers-on continued their dispute. , 

“I shall be very glad if Captain Lindfield will give me the lie,” 
observed Mr. Acland, coolly laying aside his cue, and leaning 
across the table with his eyes bent on Oscar. ‘‘I shall be very 

lad if Captain Liendfild will give me the lie. I have met him 
before under interesting circumstances in India.” 

«It is false,” said Oscar in a low hesitating voice. 

a You are much mistaken, Captain Lindfield. We have met 
fore,’ 
dropped the cue from his hend, and sat down. 

**O Oscar,” cried Diana, who bad gone to his side, ‘answer 
this man, whoever he is, and refute his horrible insinuations! 
It is impossible that he can know anything discreditable to you. 
I will not believe it !" And she turned defiantly upon Acland. 

“‘T admire your heroism, Eliot,'’ he said coolly; ‘*and 
tor your sake I wish that Captain Lindfield were more worthy of 
it. He has had ample opportunity of rebutting the observations 
made by me, and has failed to avail himself of it. I consider, 
then, that! am at liberty tofspeak. ‘Captain Lindfield’ (address- 
ing Oscar) ‘‘I give you another chance of challenging the trath 
of whatI have said. Do you avail yourself of it? You are si- 
lent. Then I will speak, and justify the charge, I brought 
against you of being a coward !” 

‘* Oscar !” cried Diana appealingly. 

But Oscar did not speak. 

‘“Captain Lindfield,” said Mr. Acland, ‘‘has been publicly 
horse-whipped; and he bore the indignity with the most ex- 
emplary patience in the world.” 

‘*Oscar, I will not believe him yet,” whispered Diana in Os- 
car's ear. 

“The event took place about two years ago,” Mr. Acland 
resumed. ‘* There had been a party on the previous evening at 
the house of General Lemington (Captain Lindfield’s regiment), 
and amongst the guests were Captain Lindield and myself. I 
daresay he may not remember me; for I was only a civilian, and 
of no account. There was, as usual, plenty of billiard-playing; at 
which he distinguished himself—after his usual fashion,—(cor- 
rect me when I wrong, Captain Lindfield.) It would seem that 
a fatality pursues him whenever he is in the neighborhood of a 
table; for he had not been playing long before he got into 
trouble, and on this occasion it was in reference toa bet. I 
will give Captain Lindfield credit for being in the right in the 
dispute. His opponent, however, who was in another regiment, 
would not have it so; and the next morning, as Captain Lind- 
field was walking before the Government House, his opponent 
came up and gave him a horse-whipping !” 

I looked at Diana. She seemed on the point of speaking; but 
the revelation bound her to silence. 

‘* Great as were the accumulated insults— groundless suspic— 
ion in the first instance, followed by this gross public humilia- 
tion—Captain Lindfield was so complete s coward that he was 
afraid to demand the satisfaction due to him, or even at the 
time when the blows were being dealt to resent it. His conduct 
was fully canvassed amongst his brother officers, not one of 
whom would have borne such insults. And after this exhibi- 
tion of the white feather, he was not, you may believe, a popu- 
lar man in his regiment. Have I gone beyond the boundary of 
facts Captain Lindfield? It is for you to correct me, I see 
that I have not; and have certainly not embellished the story "’ 

A dead silence followed this disclosure. Osca.’s head had 
sunk on his breast. It is impossible for me to describe the 
dreadful look which had come upon Diana’s face. Every word 
had sunk into this brave loving girl’s heart, as this miserable 
story was being related. All hope that Oscar could answer the 
charge seemed gone from her. 

‘Perhaps Oscar can explain it all to you,” I whispered; but 
I despaired of his doing so. : 

= Never !” she replied in the same tone, moving slightly away 
from him. 

It was painfully easy for one to see the great and unfavorable 
impression in regard to Oscar which this story had made on the 
bystanders. Diana observed this and poignancy was added to 
her own deep sorrow. Oscar still maintained his strange silence, 
scarcely raising bis head. Poor fellow! poor tellow! That he 
realized fully the extent of his humiliation as it appeared to her, 
I had not the faintest doubt in the world. 

** How can I marry such a wan, Angele?” We were in Diana's 
bed-room, whither we had come after quitting the billiard-room. 
** How can I marry such a man?” 

* My dear—” My lips faltered, and I took her in my arms. 
‘‘Even you, Angele, cannot extenuate his conduct. He said 
not a word, not a word, as the horrible charge was brought 
against him—and by that man! A coward! And such a coward!’’ 
Such relief as even tears would have afforded were beyond her 
reach, 

“To love such a man as that is humiliation !” she said, ‘‘And 
Iam proud, Angele! Did you see how those men looked at him? 
If he had been guilty of any crime I could have forgiven him, 
freely, heartily forgiven him. I think I could have even par- 
doned him if he had been false to me. But now—Oh, it must 
be all over between us!” 

I thought of Oscar and Miss Campbell. 





What could I say ? 


CHAPTER IV.—OSCAR INFELIX. 


Diana and Oscar had an interview in the morning, but what 
passed at it I do not know. WhenI knew that it was about to 
take place I conjectured how it would terminate; and it termina- 
ted in accordance with my fears. The engagement was broken, 
I was with Diana shortly afterwards, 

‘: Don’t ask me what passed,” she cried. ‘‘I cannot tei! you 
Angele. Itis all over. I have returned his letters; for 1 used 
always to carry them about with me.” Here she fairly burst 
into tears, but quickly conquered them. 

“Tam bitterly grieved, for I hoped that he might be able to 
give an explanation which would satisfy you.” 

‘He could give none, Angele. Every word that man Acland 
said was true. He admitted it this morning; but I can tell you 
no more—only this, that I gave Oscar permission to say that it 
was he who broke the engagement. And nw it is all over 
between us.’’ 3 

I suppose that Oscar would now leave the Hall; but 1 was mis- 
taken. He lingered there, I believe, with the hope of seeing 
Mr. Forbes, and getting him to intercede withqDiana. I saw 
little of him. When he was not walking over the fields with his 
gun, he kept his room, being shy of associating with persons to 
whom his disagreeable history had been made known. It was 
a somewhat fortunate circumstance for him that Acland. who 
had revealed his story, was no favorite;and many who were 





bard upon Oscar were equally hard upon Acland, who had been 
carefully and cleverly endeavouring to fixa quarrel upon him 
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som4 time before the explosion came—facts which were pa ent| tedit; but if it bad been told by another man, it would have 


to all, and which helped in some degree, perhaps, to lessen the| had more weight with me.” 
feeling of contempt which had gathered about him. ** Another man ?” 


I still kept my counsel as to what bad passed between Mr.) ‘Yes; I cannot tell you all I wish to doat present. Forget 
Acland and Miss Campbell; and determined to do so until Mr. | the dreadful story, as you call it, and think that Oscar loves 


Forbes returned. Whether the separation between Oscar and | you.’’ 
Diana would be followed by any such further issues as Ja et) + Well!” 


Campbell had bargained for in her compact with the Indian| + And youlove him, Diana. Oh, do not be false to that love, 
Merchant, was ily a matter which exercised my cnriosity | if you are so, you will repent it, believe me you «ill repent it, 
and with a bitterness which no repentance can alleviate. I am 
speaking on your behalf, you know that, Diana; you know bow 
Lloved you and admired you years ago at school; your welfare 





considerably; and shortly I was enabled to form some slight 
gresses on the subject. 
One day 1 canght sight of Oscar and Miss Campbell together 


They were in the garden, and | was standing at the drawing- | is dear to me, indeed. Do not be untrue to yourself.” 


room window. When they separated Miss Campbell came) «TI am not untrue, Angele. | should be untrue if 1 were to—” 
“© No, no; hear me and heed me. Do you believe I should 

‘‘ Your friend Miss Eliot does not seem to have treated Cap-| speak so earnestly if I were not thoroughly conscious that I was 

y urging youto dotbat which will promote your happinese? 

“No? She did not tell we what passed at their interview.” You do not see so clearly as 1 do at this moment. Ob, will you 
‘Indeed! Then she is less confidential with you than I| not heed me, Diana? If you were my dearest sister I could not 


bt to me. 


tain Lindfield well, Angele.” 


thought. Iam sure that you have been silent to her on what I| speak with a more pressing conviction.” 


co.umunicated to you some nights ago relative to Captain Lind-| ‘* You are very good and very kind, Angele. I don’t doubt 


fieli and myself.” that you mean well, but—” 


* Quite silent :” Alas, that I should have been soindiscreet as| ‘‘ ‘ihere is nothing you can u-ge in reason against what I have 
to bave made all known to the man whose treachery and base-|said. Reflect. Commission me to tell Oscar that he may 


ness ! then little suspected! ** You think that Captain Lindfield | hope—” 
has been unfairly treated ?” I said. 


wonld have acted differently.” was relenting. 


“Then you have forgiven Captain Lindfield his wrongs of| ‘* Dear Diana,” I cried, kissing her, “ think of poor Oscar. 
years ago to you?” If he is not the hero you had imagined (and I, for my part, have 
** Yes,” she replied; and a blush mounted to her face and| no faith in heroes), you know not what other good and noble 
4 Ga of hope came into her eyes. qualities he has. You cannot be harsh to a man who loves you 


was walking the next morning in the garden near the lake, |as he does, and whom, in your heart, you love too.” 


when Osoar, looking very miserable, suddenly appeared in my| ‘* Leave me, Angel ; leave me. I can not give ycu an auswer 


path say. now.” 


bad ee I speak to you, Mademoiselle Desormes?” he said “Can I tell Oscar nothing ?” 
y . * Nothing yet /” 


“ Certainly,” I replied, stopping. In the afternoon Miss Campbell aske} me to accompany her 
“I bave just seen Diana She is sitting in the next summer- round the garden. Having something which I was anxious to 
house. I want you to intercede forme, You are her friend. | say to her, 1 welcomed this offer. Wishing only for my com- 


Will you be mine ?” panionsbip, she was very silent. 
**J will be your friend if I can,” was my answer as we retired| ‘* Miss Campbell,” | said, breaking it at last, 
into the summer-house. ‘ Now, Captain Lindfield,” I said, if} ‘‘ Yes, Angele.” 


I can be yoar friend, tell me in whut way. ** I hope you will excuse me; but [ have been thinking for 

**You know how [ loved Diana Eliot, and that we are now|the last two or three days that I should li:e a change. 
parted through that +coundrel Acland having made known that have been very kind to me, indeed; but I should like to travel.” 
story. I didn’t dispute it; { couldn't dispute it. Bat Diana was} ‘‘ Travel? Oh, I have nothing to say if you are not comfort- 


very hard upon me- cruelly bard." able with me.” 


** I can scarcely believe that.” **Comfortable! Iam quite comfortable. You have done 
“ itis not for me to defend myself, Heaven knows. I never|everything to make me so; Iam sure I shall never have an oc- 
made the attempt. I only tol{ Diana how much I loved her, | cupation where I can be treated with more consideration than [ 


and how hard it would be for me to part from her. I've told her| have been with you.” 


the same thing again—only a few minutes ago, She believed it,| _‘*‘ 1 have nothing to say, I repeat. Your time is yovr own.” 
Misa Campbell replied corslessly. ‘ You need not consult 
me. 


but she wonld have no pity on me.” 
** You love her very dearly, ‘ aptain Lindfleld?” 


“Ido indeed! As she has given me up, I scarcely care what} More than one reason had led to my tating this 
of me. I'm not brave, and I'm not great;and she|seemed an act of faithlessness on my part to be wat 





** Not yet, not yet,” she said quickly. ‘‘I must think it all 
“Most unfairly, most unjnstly! Whatever trath there may |over; | cannot give youan answerin a moment. All things 
have bsen in what Mr. Acland said—and I don’t doubt that|bave so changed with me during the last two days; there is so 
he spoke the trath—Miss Eliot if she had really loved him,|much cunfasion that”—She ceased speaking, and I knew she 


each other again. Your honor, so far as I am concerned, is 
quite safe. You must ask me for nothing but my assurance In 
this respect. ’ 


CHAPTER V.—THE DEVIL’s OAK. 


Tuat evening when I went down stairs for dinner—earlier 
than usual—I noticed Mr. Acland and another gentleman stand- 
ing together by the fire in the hall, which lay on my way to the 
drawing-room. I placed my bedroom candle on a marble slab, 
having first extinguished it, and heard a few words passing be- 
tween them before they were aware of m, presence. 

«You have not informed Miss Eliot then?” said the stranger 
in a pleasant voice. 

**No, Mr. Townsend; for I was not fully satisfied in my own 
wind that this Miss Diana Eliot was the particular Diana Eliot 
whom Mr. Joynson referred to. You may say that I was un- 
necessarily cautious.” ; 

“Not at all; I don’t blame you. You Indians are always cau- 
tious. It will come as a surprise to Diana. Ten thousand 
pounds —a very nice little sum! I hear she is going to marry, 
and of course will find this money handy.” 

‘*T am afraid Iam nota favorite with Miss Eliot. An un- 
pleasant little drama occurred here in which Captain Lindfield, 
ber betrothed, and myeelf were the principal actors.” 

‘he ll be friendly enough with you when she knows that 
you have in your bands ten thousand pounds for her. We will 
wake the disclosure when you please. I have poor Joynson's 
letter in this traveling bag.” 

And Mr. Townsend for it was he, tapped a large, handsome, 
and well worn traveling bag. 

Mr. Acland la ghed, and said, ‘In th re?” 

“Yes. A confiding trusting man was Joynson; but for his 
letter to me, telling me that he bad placed a large sum of 
money in your hands for Miss Eliot, who would have known 
that he had done so? 

** Who, indeed? And no one knows it but ourselves at pre- 
sent?” ‘The remark was conveyed in the tone of a question. 

** No one.” 

** You have at least been singularly reticent ?” 

** My reticence will end with to-morrow, and we will come to 
business, and Miss Eliot shall be made acquainted with her 
very good fortune.”” 

I heard thi-as I was standing by the marble slab. As I passed 
Mr. Acland on my way to the drawing-room, I noticad an un- 
asual pallor on bis face, but a look of strong determination with 
it. His eyes were fixed on Mr. Townsend's traveling-bag, and 
in a moment I guessed what was passing in his mind relative 
to the letter of Mr. Joynson. which this bag contained. 

**Shall I condact you to your room?” said a servart, ap- 
proaching Mr. Townsend. ‘‘l am scrry tkat we shall have to 
put you in the old part of the house—near that room called the 
Yellow Boudoir.” 

** As long as I can sleep, I don't mind where. it is,” replied 
Mr. Townsend, giving the servant his bag, whilst I entered the 
drawing-room. 

My chief anxiety elated to the return of Mr. Forbes. If be 
were at home I sbould have one strong arm to rely upon in the 
difficulty which seem gatbering about me, and which my 





deserves a husband who is both; but I love her. I wish I was|movewents, and to be receiving wages at her hands for my 
eloquent and clever. Iam neither. Perbaps if 1 were I should | services; and I had been forced into this position by anxiety 


— better. If she persists in throwing me over, God help | for Diana’s welfare. 


You k ina very despairing tone, and I wish that you did pe Bw wg myself free?” 
not. And I fear, perhaps, you have done damage to your cause stately. 


in ass ming such a tore before Diana.” We had been walking round an extensive circular path in 
Perhaps.” And he rested his head wearily npon bis hands. front of the house, and were now approaching the terrace. Sud- 
Alas, Uscar Lindfield was no Lero. By no argament could denly, Captain Lindfield and Diana, with her arm linked in his, 
I force upon myself the belief that he wasa hero; andI was|™ peared in front; and the latter was laughing so heartily that 
without hupe that be could ever shine as one. But that he loved | Miss Campbell looked up. A flood of autumn sunshine burst 


Diana with a love that wozld bring her happiness, unallied |™,‘bem as tkey stood there. 


though it was with iti ‘* He is evidently forgiven,"’ she said after a pause, rather to 

: ae with qualities which made so strong on appeal to herself by to - : and -_— her way to the terrace, ay Di- 
[will do my best for you, believ . Captain lindfield,” | #24 20 Oscar walked off in an opporite directicn. y inter- 
1 eaid, determining for meee cmecaetien one ro Diane's de-| cession bad been effective, and Junet Campbell's hopes were 


her i ination, [ did not doubt for a monent. 


Cision § ** Btay. ” scattered to the winds. 
** None,” Fy ** Miss Eliot is more forgiving than I expected,” she said; and 
“ Not Miss Campbell?” that was all. 
** Not Miss ¢ oa bell.” Mr. Acland returned early from shooting. I inferred that he 


; = ‘ and Miss Campbell would u eet where they had met before; and 
There was something so emphatic’in th's answer that led me|1 was in ie Ee room I used for sketching more than a quarter 
ion r hour before I heard them enter the Yellow Bondoir. 
** Did you n ver love Miss Campbell ”” pe seine : ; 

* Ass boy I believe I had some sort o segard for her; bat member that [ had Diana's welfare at heart; and this must be 


to speak more openly than I otherwi ¢ should haye done. 


this was fanned by her father, who wished me to marry her be- a, ene ee OS eae 5 tee. 
cause | was well bora.” 


‘Ie itreally necessary for youto ask me that question, wae et Gr ee 
Mademoiselle Desormes? 1 love only Diana Eliot. 


to revew your former relationship with her. ’ 


**Good-morning, Captain Lindield. ‘Jakehbeart. I suppose ae) po pe 


I shall find Diana in the next summer-house.” 


I quickly reached it, and here sat Diana at a little rustic table, ae 


looking, a8 | bad been doing some little while betore, at the wn neue you See yous aerviets—cesk os they were. ” 
lucid lake. she had been crying, and bitterly too. From this demand anything else, | cannot comply with your request. 


**Madame, you are departing from your word. 1 understood 
augared hopefully. Ma y P g y n 
fe “1 have just seen Oscar,” I said, seating myself at he- side. ry ty eS Sey ave aap He Ge & 
Are you sure that you have not been harsh with him.” 


She only shook ber Lead. 

me, and has qnite melted my heart. nan-stens 
. . +> a to forgive.” 
" You love him, Diana, [ know; :ou cannot 

and you cannot deny it to me, either.” seeademetinienans 
** Love is not everything.” 


** Love is everything with you. 





Cennot you forgive him ?’ 
a loser by you?’ 


Hear me. Do not be im- = 


pions Love iv everything with you, I repent. You would be Pi, = me you had the meaus of paying her out of your 


ier with him, than with many a m h i 
= to the to meee the ceua” Ido hy lak “you 
now yourself, so wellas I know you, Diana. He loves you 
honestiy, dearly. What better fate do’ you desi te oe 
so loved? I believe when I first saw eine thant Geen 
some prejadice against him, and wondered 


“I have; but not without inconveniencing myself.” 





ata girlof your 

pape Be ~~ not know so much as 
convin asl am at th t 

rang ny dao = | Be present moment, how great and| 


I believed that Oscar, when I first loved him, was such a 


shoald mary i : eve marie, Rauaeuhune a posed 4 ao age account. You claim too much of me now. 

© be; and my disappointment is bitter. Ub “Ib : i 

yar na , . ave placed myself in your hands. You may use my com- 
. aan story! Can J ever forget it ? munication against he.” a 4 


hat it was humiliating; 
— miliating; but the circumstances of its 


it more 80. Ido not’ say that Mr. Aelaad é ‘You need fear nothing from me, Mr. Acland, in that 


After we leave this place, we are neither of us likely 


*“When you leave Dangerfield Hall, then, Miss Campbell, 


‘‘L have performed my part, Miss Campbell,” said Mr. Ac- 
+ And now?" lend, *‘as [ promised you I would do. 1 now, with all respect, 


) “*My promise, sir! What have you done? Notbing! 
Ca: pbell told you" as Miss — —— = oe of pee oes or three days, is 50 no 
rv ring , : onger. I saw Captain Lindfield and Miss Eliot not in- 
an “4 baa ask me nothing. Give me your word of houor mm ge cnintae cathe. There a ce pane ried — 
you have never sought, within the last twoor three days,/ She was pointing through the window of the boudoir; and 1 

«I give it freely.” ee peep the window of my room, Tuere they we’e, 
Then, thought I, Miss Campbell is still walking in the dark. ng slowly under the shadow of the chestaut trees by the 


‘*I effected a separation,” said Mr. Acland. “I could do no 


re Miss Eliot, indeed!" laughed Miss Campbell satiricallv. 
** O Diana, pray listen tome. He has urged his case with Snatieunes hor A menace prsnapsterts pane A What’ e it 
to me—of all the women in the world—if Miss Eliot should be 


** Bat my honor, madame—that has been compromised; and I 
a to you for the aid which would protect it trom being 
i 


*T have nothing to do with that nw!” AndI heard Miss 


Goan fea 8 4 *‘Stay—one moment,” cried Mr. Acland. ‘‘ Mr. Townsend 
ar that I conceived A vy me word that he will arrive to-night. To-morrow I 

‘ 8 ave to thim. Mydi i “a 
eharseter caring for such a man as be appeared to be. ‘ut Iwas|” =I have anewered you, Mi. Acland, ‘If the separation be- 
know now; I was not tween Miss Eliot and Captain Lindfield had only been reason- 
ably long to enuble me to regain my lost influence over him iu 
| ever so small a degree, I would have fulfilled my part without 
man ns I bad always pictured in my fancy asthe hustaed 1 | besitation—even though I failed in the end to tnrn such an op- 


apprehensions, vague and painful, helped to increase. 

Mr. Acland inspired me with fear, which no offort could re- 
move. My dread of the man probably, from the force of con- 
trast, as unreasonable as the triendly interest with which he 
bad at first inspired me. 1 knew the difficulty with regard to 
the money which had arisen from Miss Cawpbell's conduct, 
and | feared lest mischief of some kind should befall her I loved 
on this acconnt. Alas, Mr. Forbes’s return was still uncertain. 
And Oscar Lindfield did not present himself as a man likely to 
remove my difficulties, even though his interests were ider- 
ably affected. 

During tho evening I watched Mr, Acland carefully. He was 
thoughtfal at times, whilst at others he was in higher spirits 
than usual. Mr. Townsend congratulated Diana and Oscar, and 
in my hearing suid : 

**T hope J shall have some pleasant news to communicate to 
you to morrow.” 

‘To-morrow! Why not to-night?’ asked Diana, with a 
bright smile. 

** You seem so happy this evening that you can dispense with 
my piece of goo! news until the morning. When I was a boy 
{ was tanght- most reluctantly, however—to economize my 
pleesnres.” 

** And have you re:lly anything pleasant to tell me?” 

“1 have something exceptionally pleasant.” 

**Then I'll wait.” 

There was less whist-playing that evening; the habits of all 
seemed mure desultory than usual; many of the ladies, however, 
joined the gentlemen at billierds or pool. Miss Campbell excus- 
ing herself through me on the plea of headache, apveared 
neitber at the dinner-table nor afterwards in the drawing-room. 
I visited her once in the evening in her room,and on my way to 
it I had met Mr. Acland descending the stairs with his light step 
and erect head. and he smiled at me as I passed him. When I 
reached the hall be was laughing and chatting near the billiard- 
table, and Mr. Townsend, who was seuted in a chair not far off, 
and who a short time since was in very brisk spirits and deeply 
interested in the game, was sound asleep. 

**Poor Mr. Townsend, be must be tired,” said Diana; ‘the 
gave up playing quite unexpectedly, transferring his cue to me.” 

T glanced at him. There was an empty wine glass on a small 
table near him. He remained sleeping. despite the loud laugh- 
ter and the constant ruttle of the billiard-balls, until it was 
nearly twelve o’clock, when some one aronsed him. Many of 
the guests had already gone to their bedrooms. 

“ Pray excuse me,” he said, as he walked up-stairs. ‘ I have 
been busy and har !-worked lately.” 

Mr. Acland followed him, and I looked after them, restless 
and disturbed in mind. Ina moment I was conscious of the 
faint earthy scent of opium proceeding from Mr. Townsend's 
empty wine-glass. Had he a ministered the opium himself? 
Or—great heavens!—had Mr. Acland administered it? If my 
latter fears were correct, his motives were palpable enough. 

{ resolved to watch his proceeedirgs. | did so; and my sus- 
picions were confirmed. How strange had been my presenti- 
ments when I was first introduced to the Yellow Boudoir! 
How singularly they appeared to be realized on this eventful 
evening ! 

I arose very much later than usual the next morning, having 
been detained by Miss Campbell, who was very ill. To my sur- 
prise and pleasure I heard Mr. Forbes’s voice before I had 
reached the bottom of the staircase, and I welcomed it as some 
fearful sailor welcomes a lighthouse on a dangerous coast. 

‘It's a capital day for the pheasants; bunt the wood is an awk- 
warc one. Ab, Mr. Acland”—Mr. Acland's dark and sleek head 





just then descended the stairs,—‘‘I've jost this minute been 


placing my friends for the battue. You are a good shot, I 
thivk f” 

“Yes.” 

“And a careful one?” 

“Very.” 
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“Still I should not lise to put any one’s life in jeopar ‘y."” 

“Are you suggesting that mine may be?” asked Mr. Acland, 
with a smile. 

“No. Iam not apprehensive tor yor safety.” 

“Then give me the situation, whatever it is.” 

“Can I trust you to killthe game. and not kill my friends? 
All are unwilling to take a place by the ‘Devil's Oak,’ because of 
its h zardous si‘uation. I can’t even persuade ‘Townsend, who 
oe goat and careful shot, to occupy a spot where he can wing 
8 friend.” 

“You may depend upon both my caution and skill,” replied a 
Acland. 

“As you seem so ready to take your place under the Devil's 
Oak, doso. Only I must tell you that three years ago an ac- 
quaintance of mine, standing there, almost fatally wounded an- 
other; and with that disaster in my mind, I am very careful whom 
I place there. Pray, Mr. Acland, again, don’t tate up your 
quarters tbere unless you are thoroughly sure of yourself.” 

“T am sure of myself—quite sure. And Mr. Acland said this 
with marked fervor in his tone. 

‘I believe Tiger Acland wants to kill somebody,” whispered 
Diana’s voice in wy ears. She had just then descended the stairs, 
and bad come up bebind me, laying her hand upon my shoulder. 

These words, carelessly and even viciously spoken, were a 
revelation. 

In a few minutes the shooters strolled from the room; and as 
the door closed on the last | approashed wir. Forbes 

‘Ab, Ma 'emoiselle Desormes, you look as if you had some- 
thing to tell me ” 

“I have—something of grave importance.” And then I made 
known the whole strange history. 

‘‘And last night,” J said, bringing my narrative to a concla- 
sion, ‘‘Mr Acland drugged Mr. Townsend's wine, and robbed 
him of a letter written by Yr Joynson of Calcutta. I witnessed 
this robbery in the Yellow Boudoir ” 

“And now | think [ know why he was so anxious to take his 
place under the Devil’s Oak, the scoundrel!” said Mr. Forbes 
rising quict ly and ringing the bell. 

*‘Ask Mr. Townsend and Mr Acland to come here for a few 
moments,” he said to the servant who entered. The two gentle- 
men entered almost simultaneonsly 

** "ve beard a singular story,” said Vr. Forbes. ‘You have, I 
believe, ‘Townsend, a letter referring to Miss Eliot, and to a gift 
of ten thousand ponnds made her by Wr. Joynson of Calcutta.” 

wa Mr. Ac!and and I were only discussing the matter last 
night.” 

“Will you produce that letter, Townsend ?” 

“With the greatest pleasure. I thonght of delaying my news 
antil our return. However, as Miss Eliot and Mr. Acland are 
= I am quite ready to open the budget of my go.d news 
to her.” 

“I am sorry to say " Mr. Forbes went on, fixing his eyes on 
the Indian merchant, ‘‘that you have been robbed, and \r. Ac- 
land is the thief J knowall, Mr Acland, thanks to Madem- 
oiselle Desormes, who has seen and revealed everything 1 don't 
wish to cause a scandal in this house. So Wr. Mayburn, a guest, 
who 18 a 60 ictor, will do all that is necessar’.” 

‘This charge againt me is extraordinary,’ said Acland, 
glancing atme. ‘‘Idenyit. This story about the letter isa 
fabrication. Who was Mr. Joynson? | dispute the whole mat- 
ter. ‘the story of Mademoiselle Desmores is a falsehood; ‘he 
plot of an adventurers, who is the daughter of a bankrupt and 
fraudulent merchant.” 

‘« I was present at your interview with Miss (ampbell,” I said; 
‘‘and was present too last night, when yon destroyed by a 
candle a letter which you had first taken from Mr. Townsend's 


** The letter is gone,” said ‘townsend, who had rushed up- 
stairs, and returned quickly. ‘‘ But I have a good memory, and 
can revember every word of it.” 

*« If you can, repeat it,” said Mr. Forbes earnestly. 

‘© * My dear Townsend,—I have to-day forwarded the sum of 

£10,000 to my niece, Diana Eliot, through Mr. Stephen Acland. 
a merchant of Calcutta, who is about to start immediately for 
Europe. I owe a debt of gratitude to her father, who once 
rendered me valuable assistance; and I am anxious to pay this 
debt in my lifetime. One day, when I make my will, | shall 
appoint yon my executor, if you will undertake the duties at 
tached.’ The letter contained nothing more relating to this 
matter.” 
. ‘Thanks, Townsend. Your word would be taken in any 
court; and,with the story of Mademoiselle Desormes (both of 
you being cisinterested parties), would make it go kar! with Mr. 
Acland. Now, Mr. Acland, in spite of your cleverners, i don't 
think you will dispute the charge; aud you will be wise if you do 
not, duly cousidering allthe bearings of the case. Mademoiselle 
Desormes tells me that she heard you admit that you could pay 
Miss Eliot this mouey; and I intend that you shall do it. If you 
refuse | will give you in charge the next minute—I am a magis- 
trate. I know the motive for your anxiety to take your place 
under the Devil’s Oak. You ore a murd rer ia intention, and Mr. 
Townsend might have been your victim.” 

Mr. Acland only turneda shade paler. He hai not won his 
name for nothing. 

“The business now lies between you and Mr. Mayburn; 
when you have satisfied me that my cousin’s money is secure, 
you may leave this house. I am not sorry that you will leave t 
a beggar, as from the story of Mademoiselle Desormes I con- 
clude you will.” 

«* What a wonderful little girl you are,” whispered Diana to 
me, ‘‘and you never said a word to me !” 

“I'm afraid I heve not done allI could; but, then, all the 
circumstances of my position were so trying, Diana dear. I 
waited for your cousin’s return; and we should have been quite 
helpless without him,” was my reply in the same tone. 

jana did not lose her money. Miss Campbell, whose 


The Baby Mysteries. 


By Gronce MacDoNaLp. 


Where did yon come trom, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


Where did you get your eyes of blue? 

Ont of the sky as I came through. 

What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
Some of vhe starry spikes left in. 

Where did you get that little tear ? 

I found it waiting when I got here. 


What makes your forehead so smooth and high? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 


What makes your checks like a warm, white rose? 
i saw something better than any one kaows, 
Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me ut once a kiss. 
Where did you get this pearly ear? 

God spoke, and it came out to bear. 

Where did you get these arms and hands? 

Love made itself into hoovs and bands. 

Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 
From the same box as the cherubs’ wings. 

How did they all just cume to be you? 

God thought about me, and so I grew. 

Bat how did you come to us, you dear ? 

God thought about you, and so I am here. 








THE NECKLACE OF THE DEAD. 


BY CHRISTABEL ARCHER. 





Buancue really looked like a princess as she drew me 
after her into Madame’s dressing-room, that we might 
display ourselves, according to previous directions, be- 
fure Madame’s critical eyes. 

“Excellent !” she cried, holding up her hands. 
“* But no—not quite, cither,” she added, after a mo- 
ment’s critical survey; “it is too simple; you have not 
enough ornament. Simplicity is suitable for Chrissy 
there, the little wood violet—not for you my beautiful 
rose.” 

I couldn’t help feeling vexed, for I had thought 
Blanche’s toilet quite perfect, and I didn’t like to see a 
4etail of it conse A lavender moire, that Madame’s 
lavish generosity had provided, set off so well the pearly 
purity of Blanche’s complexion; and the purple pansies 
and pink heath, that I had chosen from the conservatory, 
were lovelier, I thought, than anything else could be in 
her pale golden hair. But Madame, after a moment’s 
reflection, tore them relentlessly out, and tossed them 
carelessly on the floor. Then she took a cluster of blood- 
red roses from a vase beside her, and gave them to 
Lizette, her maid, to fasten in instead. But Lizette’s 
hands, it seemed to me, in spite of her profession, were 
even less deft than my own; she disarranged Blanche’s 
hair in trying to fasten them in, and, at last, broke off 
one of the rose stems so that it would not stay in. 

*¢ You stupid thing!” scolded Madame. “Go down 
to the conservatory and bring some more. 


Lizette had gone. ‘“‘She is a make-believe; she is no 
more French than you are! I shall not keep her Jong. 
But where shall I find another ? Oh, my poor Celeste— 
if I could only have brought her with me!” 

In a moment, Lizette came back with the roses, 
and this time succeeded in fastening them in to 
Madame’s satisfaction. 

“There, isn’t that a marvelous improvement?” said 
Madame, triumphantly, to me. 

‘I don’t like them. They look like blcod,” I said, 
shuddering. 

Madame laughed one of her gay rippling laughs. 

“What a nervous, fanciful child it is!” she said. 
“And what a pale face for one who is going out to a 
party! You will look like a ghost in that white dress, 
and white face, too Come here, child, and let me give 
you a little touch of rouge.” 

But I drew back, and shook my head. 

“Oh, what a thorough little English girl she is!” 
cried Madame. “She likes to be as pale and sober asa 
nun! Ah, but Blanche! she should have been a 
princess of the old French school. Ah! how many hearts 
she wouldhave broken! But in this dull, melancholy 





name bad been compromised by my most painful but most ne- 
cessaty disclosure, left in the course of the day; Mr. Acland} 
having preceded her. Diana, in her impulsive way, insisted | 
that I should remain with her. Poor Jane: Naomi Campbell !| 
I pitied her from my heart as she entered the carriage to be | 
driven away. Ihave only seen her once since: her dark f{:ce | 
was drawn, pale and haggard. No lover has sought her hand: | 
her maguificent fortune is still a proverb. 

Oscar Lindfield soon married Diana. She is I believe, a bap- 
pier woman than had she married that ideal hero whose exact- 
ing portrait had long filled her imagination. Fortunate Oscar! 
No hero, notable for little but bis love for Diana and his hand- 
some face. His lot may seem a fairer oue than he merited. 

My fate brightened. Diana's hopes regarding her cousin and | 
royself were in time realised. I am to be married in a few days | 
to Charles Forbes, the frank, hearty English gentleman: and as! 
I conciade this story. I shall sign it with a name which I shall 
use but once more—on the morning of my marriage—AnGiLx- | 
Manis Disormes. 





Every man, when he enters intosociety, gives up a part of his, 
Gatural liberty, at the price of so valuable a purchase. 


| Vested of it before long. 


country there are no hearts worth breaking—my dear, 
I forget Mr. De Lancy; he is a gentleman; he has not 
the reserved, the—the bearish manners that most of 
your young men have. And he has money. You shall 
wear velvets and diamonds every day.” 

Mr. De Lancy, indeed! How angry I was with 
Madame! Why would she keep putting that idea into 
Blanche’s head, when she knew her to be betrothed to 
Charley—to good, brave, patient Charley, who was 
penniless and a wanderer on Madame’s accouut? He 
had been in Paris with his father—Blanche’s uncle and 
mine, a grave old gentleman of sixty, and a widower of 
thirty years’ standing—and had tried to prevent his 
marriage with Madame, a gay, cuquettish, French wo- 
man, who being of good family, but without tbe means to 


| gratify her luxurious tastes, had laid siege to his purse, ‘ 
accepting the encumbrance of himself as a husband in “tawny” hair, though I shouldu’t have thought it; and 


She tries| Story has been handed 
me to death with her awkwardness,” she went on, after| generation, that the ghost ofits former possessor haunt- 


obtaining the purse and getting rid of the encumbrance— 
for uncle Jobn died within a year after the marriage, 
but not until Madame had succeeded in getting him to 
make a will, that gave her all his property and cut poor 
Charley off witkout a shilling. Blanche and I, too, 
were perniless, and dependent on her bounty, but to us 
she was askind and generous as possible, never allew- 
<—- to feel our dependence for a moment. 

ut of late, I had begun to have a suspicion that her 
kindness was not as dis:nterested as it seemed; that she 
was using it as aninstrument by which to gratify that 
hatred of poor Charley, which no amount of revenge 
seemed capable of satisfying. She knew that his heart 
was bound up in Blanche; she was trying to win her 
away from him. A.nd Charley had been afraid of this ; 
for he knew Blanche’s faults, vanity and love of luxury 
and admiration, as wellas I; and I remember how 
earnestly he said to me before he went, ‘‘ I may be awa 
for a long time, and you must keep watch for me, little 
Cousin Chrissy, and let nobody steal little Blanche’s 
heart away from me ” 

And oh, how hard I had tried to keep watch !—so 
hard that I had grown nervous and fanciful, as Madame 
said, and almost ill. But what could I do against 
Madame! Madame the charming, the persuasive, the 
skilled in all artifice ? 

“Oh, Charley, Charley, if you were only here!” I 
cried, despairingly, a dozen times in the day. 

Madame still talked on in her soft, purring voice. 
“Velvet and diamonds every day; and you'll like 
that, won’t you, in spite of your staid, English-like 
little dignity, that thinks it rather fine to affect contempt 
of such trifles? But I don’t believe you'll ever look 
prettier than you do to-night,” she added, with a touch 
of genuine admiration in her voice. “ But there is still 
one thing Jacking; something to show off that perfect 
throat and those exquisite shoulders to a better advantage. 
Lizettc, hand me that ebony box off my dressing-table.” 
Lizette obeyed. Madame unlocked the box, and took 
from it a jewel case, opened it, and held up a necklaco 
of diamonds and rubies in a curious, old-fashioned 
setting. 
Blanche uttered an exclamation of surprise and de- 
light, and Lizette surveyed it with covetous eyes. 
“There, what do you think of that, child? Would 
you like tv wear it?” said Madame. ‘But stay a mo- 
ment—I must tell something about it first; and then, 
perhaps, you won’t dare to wear it, though itis only one 
of those foolish stories that get handed down from 
eneration to generation, in superstitious families. 
ittle Chrissy there, no doubt, will believe every word 
of it! Well, the story is that this necklace, was once 
the property of a lady, a far-off ancestress of mine, who 
thought so much of it, that before she died, she gave 
orders to have it buried with her; which was done, 
But afterwards her son, being in straitened circum- 
stances, broke open her coffin in the night, and took the 
necklace off her neck. He parted with it for money; 
but by some means it get back into the family, and a 
own with it from generation to 


ed the house where the necklace was kept, searching for 
it in drawers and caskets; and superstitious old people 
shook their heads, and said she would never rest in her 

ave until she found it, and that misfortune would fol- 
‘ow whoever owned or wore it. But you see that it is 
only the idlest of idle tales, and no harm has come to 
me from it, and none will come to you!” 
Blanche’s cheek had paled a little, and she shrank 
back slightly as Madame came towards her with the 
necklace; but Madame held it up before the light so 
that the diamonds glittered, and the great rubies shone 
red as drops of blood; and Blanche bent her neck, and 
Madame fastened it on. 
“Oh, Blanche, don’t wear it!” loried. “It is un- 
lucky ! some harm will surely come of it! Ob, how can 
you? Just think, it has becn on a dead person’s 
throat! and to wear anything that acorpse has worn will 
surely bring a death, Nurse Grigson says !” 

“Nurse Grigson is a fool!” said Madame, tartly; 
‘and she has filled your head so with such morbid, 


foolish fancies, that you are almost insase! Why, I 
should think you were a child !” 
been on 8 


« But I forgot about that—about its havin 
corpse’s neck,” said Blanche, shivering « little. “ T don't 
think I can wear it.” . 
“Good heavens! are you superstitious, too?” said 
Madame, impatiently. ‘‘ Does it run in the blood $4 
“No, I am not superstitious; but it isn’t pleasant to 
think of it,” said Blanche. 
“ Don’t think of it, then,” said Madame. “Come and 
see a picture lovely enough to frighten away all 
ghosts !”-—and she led her up befure the mirror: and 
then I knew her point was gained. ” 
But if anybody ever had an excuse for vanity, 
Blanche had. She made one think of Mrs. Browning’s 
Court Lady :— 
-« Her bair was tawny with gold, hereyes with purple ere dav, 
Her cheeks’ pale opal burned with a red and restless spark.,” 





And the blood-red roses were beautiful in the 


addition, with the assured hope that she might be di-|the blood-red rubies made the round, full white throat 


And she succeeded both in! tenfold whiter by contrast. But, for the firgt time in 
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THE ALBION. 








my life, Blanche’s beauty gave me no pleasure; for—ah, 


me! all that adorning was for Mr. De Lancy’s eyes, and|® 


not for Charley’s! 

“Come, little nun,” said Madame to me, as she swept 
down to the carriage ; “ and don’t fancy you see any 
ghosts following us after Blanche’s neck-lace !” 

But all her banter could not take away from me the 
nervous, depressed, ghostly feeling that had taken pos- 
session of me. I was but just eighteen, and this was my 
second party; but I had no heart to dance or to be gay; 
and go where I would, the glitter of Blanche’s neck- 
lace followed me; and I was glad and thankful when we 
reached home again, and I saw her unclasp it in our own 
chamber. But she threw it carelessly down on the 
toilet-table, and I cried out, “Oh, Blanche, you are not 
going toleave itthere! Carry it back to Madame !” 

“ Nonsense, dear,” said Blanche. “I’m too tired. I'll 
put itin my jewel-box, so that you can’t see it, if it 
troubles you so much. What does make you so nervous 
and fanciful, Chrissy ?” 

“I feel as if something were going to happen, 
Blanche,” I answered. 

“Bless your dear little heart! Was there ever a 
time when you didn’t?” said Blanche, laughing merrily. 
Oh, how could she laugh! “What do you think is going 
to happen now ?” 

“IT don’t know—I am afraid something will happen to 
Charley.” 

“Charley!” Blanche frowned and flushed a little. 
“Ts he never out of your mind fora moment? I shall 
begin to suspect you of being in love with him, now that 
you have got to be a young lady, and old enough to be 
in love.” 

“IT certainly do love him, Blanche, as much as I could 
if he were my brother—as much as I shall when he is 
my brother.” 

Blanche shook her head slowly and gravely, and the 
flush faded from her face. 

“That will never be, Chrissy,” she said. 

“ Blanche, what do you mean ?” I cried. 

She cume to me and held up her hand, witha great, 
glittering diamond on the engagement finger; and 
Charley’s ring, the tiny gold circlet with blue forget- 
me-nots, was gone. 

“We won’t talk any more about it, Chrissy, please,” 
she said. “Ihave done what I thought was best, for 
Charley’s sake as wellas my own. I am not fit for a 
ed man’s wife; I should be only aburden to him; and 

should not be contented. I was born for wealth and 
luxury; I cannot live without them. You'll think mea 
very bad girl, Chrissy, but it was the sight of those dia- 
monds—that exquisite necklace—that decided me at 
last. It mado me feel that I must have such things at 
any cost.” 

“ Then the curse is fulfilled already,” I cried. “The 
necklace has brought misfortune. Oh, Blanche, Blanche, 
I think it has Sewitehed you—you are so unlike 
yourself.” 

But expostulations and entreaty were of no avail. 
Blanche was always immovable when her mind was made 
up, and I could only hide my face in the pillow, and sob 
and weep while she slumbered peacefully beside me. 

And at last, I, too, drifted away into slumber; but it 
was restless and troubled, and the necklace haunted me 
still. I dreamt I saw a shadowy skeleton’s hands drawin 
it tighter around Blanche’s throat, and the rubies had 
turned to great drops of blood. 

I awoke suddenly, faint and trembling. 

The moon was peering in through the parted curtains 
like a great, ghastly face; and across the room, framed 
in the open doorway, I saw a real face—a pale, ghastly 
face; a figure all in white glided swiftly over the floor, 
while I lay unable to move or ery out, chilled to the 
very heart with terror. 

t glided up to the toilet-table. I saw Blanche’s jewel 
box open, and the next moment the diamonds of the 
necklace flashed in the moonlight. 

“It is the ghost; she has come for the necklace,” I 
thought. “Oh, willshe strangle Blanche with it, as I 
dreamed ?” But the figure glided out again, swiftly 
and silently as it had come; and I still lay, with wide- 
open eyes, in a sort of stupor that would not let me 
speak or move. 

From that I fell into a slumber, I suppose; for I knew 
nothing more until I opened my eyes to see the mornin 
sunlight streaming into the room, and Blanche oat 
Madame bending over me with anxious faces. 

“ Dear child, what made you sleep so?” cried Blanche. 

We have been trying so long to awake you.” 

“ Is she gone—out of the house—the ghost ? are you 
sure? She came here all in white, last night, and took 
the necklace,” I stammered. 

Blanche and Madame looked at each other. 

“No more of a ghost, dear, than that wretch of a 
Lizette! And you saw her, and didn’t ery out, because 
you thought it was a ghost!” said Madame. 

“ Lizette ?” I said, still not quite comprehending. 

“Yes, Lizette; she has gone, and taken nearly all of 
Blanche’s and my jewels with her. 

And so that was my ghost! I felt a little ashamed, 
mnd attempted to apologize to Madame for not having 
nlarmed the household; but she stopped me, good- 
nataredly, at once. 





“ Don’t say a word, dear,” she said. “It was ¢ uite 

“tural for you to be frightened. I shall lay it all to) 
urse Grigson’s teachings, and my folly in telling such | 
4 nervous, fanciful child that ridiculous story.” 

But though I was sorry for Madame, I could not help | 
feeling relieved that the necklace was gone, and Blanche 
would never wear it again! I felt as if a great bur Jen| 
was lifted off me. | 

But the old heavy-heartedness came again, as Madame, | 
having exhausted both her French and English vocabu- 
lary to find uncomplimentary adjectives for eamg ed 
turned her attention to the subject of preparation for 
Blanche’s wedding. Mr. De Lancy was impatient, and | 
there was no need of delay, Madame said; so the wed- 
ding was arranged to take p;ace in a month! 

In a month! It almost took my breach away; but 
Blanche went about the preparations quietly and 
calmly. Madame was in ber element; and the house 
was soon in a bustle and confusion from morning till 
night. Everywhere I went, gay silks and bridal laces 
flaunted themselves before my eyes. 

Only once I mentioned Charley’s name to Blanche, 
and that only a day before the wedding. 

“ Blanche, does Charley know?” I said. 

‘“* No, but he will know soon. I had a letter yester- 
day—he is coming to-morrow,” she said, quietly. 

Coming to-morrow, and all unwarned, to find Blanche 
almost another’s wife, and she so quiet and unmoved ! 

And the next morning she tried on her bridal dress, 
the delicate veil and all; yct there were deep scarlet 


trembled. 

In the midst of it, Madame came running upstairs, 
startled out of her usual stateliness, her cheeks pale 
under their rouge. 

“There has been a frightful accident on the rail- 
road,” she said; “only a few miles below the town, the 
carriages run off the line down a steep embankment. 
They are removing the killed and wounded upto the 
town now.” 

The room whirled before my eyes for a moment; but 
through it all I saw Blanche catch ata table for sup- 
port, then stand silent with a bewildered face, asif she 
did not hear. 

The next moment a sharp peal of the door-bell rung 
through the house; and, as if moved by a sudden irre- 
sistible impulse, Blanche, in all her trailing bridal 
robes, gliding down the staircase. 

I stayed behind a moment, bewildered and dazed, and 
then followed. I saw the bleeding, senseless form that 
lay at her feet; and I knew all. Her bridal robe trailed 
over it, growing crimson-stained; her bridal veil fell 
over it like a shroud. 

Then she lifted her head, with one look in my face, 
and glided silently up the stairs again to her own room. 

ell, it was many years ago! [ live here still in the 
old house which Madame left to me when she married 
an old gray-haired French Count, and went back to her 
own country. 

Blanche—Mrs De Lancy—is a leader of fashion; 
and people say, though she is so cold and haughty, she 
is the most fortunate and the happiest woman in the 
world; but 7 know that the face that looked up at me 
from Charley’s dead furm that day, was the face of one 
whose earthly happiness was rang for ever. 

Madame never saw her lady’s-maidor her necklace | 
again, and probably by this time has forgotten all about 
them. But even now, sometimes, eat shut my eyes, 
that necklace comes up before them, with its glittering 
diamonds, and its rubies like great drops of blood! 

_ -.—e 2 —-—_- 

Neatness.-— A cirl’s everyday toilet is a part of her character. 
The maiden who is slovenly in the morning is not to be trusted, 
however fine she may look in the +vening. No matter how 
humble your room may be, there are eight things it should con- 
tain : a mirror, washstand, water, soap, towel, bair, nail and 
tooth brushes. These are as essential as your breakfast, before 
which you should make good use of them. Parents who neglect 
to provide their children with such appliances not only make a 


flushes on her cheeks, and I saw that her hands} 


[From the Spectator 


THE GENIUS OF DICKENS. 


All that could be known by the help of astounding 
capacity for swift, sudden and keen vision, and through 
that large sense of humor which brings an indefinite range 
of analogy and contrast within the field of view at any 
one moment, Dickens knew and painted. The result 
was that he easily devined the secret of almost every 
crochetty and superficial vein of character that came 
within his view. Every one tells you that they have 
met with a real Mr. Nickleby and with areal Mr. Mic- 
awber, and the present writer could quote sayings of a 
person known to him, far more Micawberish than Mic- 
awber’s own. So all the secrets of any professional life 
with which he was familiar, were made by Dickens 
completely his own. Nothing so perfect as his pawn- 
brokers and his undertakers, his beadles; and his 
matrons, and his boarding-house keepers, and his bone- 
articulators, his dolls’ dressmakers, his Yorkshire 
schoolmasters, his traveling players, and his wax-work 
men, his fire-eating editors, and his Yankee rogues, 
were ever before produced beforeus. But then all these 
characters are photographs from a superficial stratum of 
real life, which he hard!y ever goes beneath, and where 
if he does go beneath, he is apt to fail. While hesticks 
to his local color, only varying it as his extraordinary 
experience in the varieties of local color taught him to 
do, he is a wonder and a delight to his readers. Di- 
rectly he tries to create anything, in which his swift de- 
cisive knowledge of detail does not help him, anything 
in which a general knowledge of the passions and heart 
and intellect of man is more needed than a special 
knowledge of the dialect of a protession or the habits of 
aclass, he too often loses all his certainty of touch, 
and becomes a painful mannerist. Compare Nicholas 
and Kate Nickleby with their mother and little Miss La 
Creevy. The former are nobodies, the latter great suc- 
cesses. Directly the shaft is sunk beneath the charac- 
terizing stratum of some particular type of manners, 
the fountain no longer seems bubbling up with life. It 
does not follow that Dickens did not produce a vast 
‘number of really life-like figures. It rather follows that he 
did. Not only do eccentricities, who really are molded on 
the type of a few remarkable traits, actually exist, but 
characters so much molded by class as to breathe, at 
first at least, all the class-flavor, all the professional bou- 

uet which Dickens attributes to them, actually exist. 
se Weller is hardly more than the distilled life of a 
sharp, cockney servant, a wit of the lower class, who 
knows London trickery well, and never loses his tem- 
per: but then such characters, no doubt, have existed ; 
and the only defect about Sam Weller is one which no 
one would feel who had not known such a person in- 
timately enough, to find out that he had passions and 
superstitions and affections of his own, which would not 
completely fit into the typical framework, which were 
apt sometimes to break through it. Dickens seems to 
us never to fail in this kind of typical sketch, unless he 
prolongs his story so as to exhaust his stock of illus- 
trations for it, and then he often dees fail by harping 
monotonously on the fundamental string. Every one is 
sick of Carker’s teeth and Susan Nipper’s pertness long 
before the end of “Dombey.” Even Toots’ pack of 
cards “ for Mr. Dombey, Mrs. Dombey, for Miss Dom- | 
bey,” pal! upon us. As for the good characters—the 
young lady who “points upwards,” for instance, in Cop- 
perfield—they are hardly ever tolerable after their 
first appearance. Dickens had no special store of ex- 
perience from which to paiut them, and his general 
knowledge of the human heart and mind was by no 
means profound. Indeed, this is a natural result of his 
biographer’s admission, that Dickens had no refuge 
within himself, no “city of the mind” for inward con- 
solation. Without that, it would have been hardly pos- 
sible for him, to gain the command of the deeper secrets 
of human emotion and passion. No author, indeed, 
could draw more powerfully than he, the mood of a mau 











great mistake, but commit a sin of omission. Look tidy in the 
morning, and after the dinner work is over improve your toilet. | 
Make it a role of your daily life to ‘‘dress up” for the afternoon. | 
Your dress may, or need not be, anything better than cotton; | 
but with a ribbon, or flower, or some bit of ornament, you can| 
have an air of self respect and satisfaction, that invariably comes | 
with being well-dressed. A girl with fine sensibilities cannot | 
help feeling embarrassed and awkwardin a ragged, dirty dress, | 
with her hair unkempt, if a stranger or neighbor should come | 
in. Moreover, your self-respect should demand decent appar- | 
elling for your body. You should make ita point to look as well 

as you can, even if you know nobody will see you but yourself. 

Ee - 

Fiasco.— An Italian paper gives the following explanation of 
the origin of *‘ fiasco.” There was a celebrated harlequin iu the 
city of Florence named Biancolelli, whose principal witticisms | 
consisted in making a long haranzue a! out any object he might 
hold in his hand at the time. Each evening he appeared in the | 
ring with some new object, and round it he was known to twine 
the pele-mele of his satires, both spoken and suag. On one oc- | 
casion, however, when holding a flask in his hand which in 
Bergamo the place of his nativity, is called ‘* fiasco” —it 
seemed altogether beyond his art and siill to jovialize the au- 
dience; wherenpon he furiously addressed his ‘ fiasco” in these 
words: ‘itis thy fanlt that lam so stupid to-day. Get ont of 
this,” and he threw the flask behind him. The audience were | 
amused and laughed but the harlequin that evening madea 
total failure. Since then whenever an actor or a singer met with 
asimilar fate, they say, it is like Biancolelli’s ‘‘ fiasco,” and 
afterwards they were heard merely to say it is a “‘ fiasco.’ In 
this way the term became typical, and trom the Jitahan passed 








over to other languages. 
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hauuted by a fixed idea, a shadowy apprehension, a 
fear, a dream, a remorse. If Dickens had to describe 
the restlessness of a murderer, or the panic of a 
man apprehending murder, he did it with a vigor 
and force that made the blood curdle. But there, 
again, he was studying in a world of most specific 
experience. He was a vivid dreamer, and no one 
knew better the sort of supremacy, which a given idea 
gets over the mind in a dream, and in those waking 
states of nervous apprehension akin to dreams. Where 
he utterly fails is in giving the breath of ordinary life 
to ordinary characters. He never drew a mere artisan, 
or a laborer or laborer’s wife, or a mere shopkeeper, 


or a mere gentleman or lady, or a mere man or wo- 


man of rank. Without something torender such char 
acters peculiar and special, he made the most wooden 
work of them, simply because he had no field of 
special experience upon which to draw for the deline- 
ation. But after all, wonderful as are the riches of the 
various specific worlds which Dickens ransacked for 
his creations, there ‘is nothing in him, as the most 
realistic and picturesque of describers, to equal his 
humor. ‘The wealth and subtlety of his contrasts, the 
fine aim of his exaggerations. the presence of mind 
(which is the soul of wit) displayed in his satire, the 
exquisitely professional character of the sentiments 
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and metaphors which fall from his characters, the com- 
bined audacity and microscopic delicacy of his shading 
in caricature, the quaint flights of his fancy in illus- 
trating a monstrous absurdity, the suddenness of his 
strokes at one momeut, the cumulative perseverance 
of his touches at another, all make him such a humor- 
ist, as many centuries are not likely to reproduce. 
But then, humor of this kind is not necessarily con- 
nected with any deep knowledge of the heart and 
mind of man, and of such knowledge we can see little 
trace in Dickens. He had a memory which could re- 
tain, and an imagination which could sublimate, and 
a fancy which could indefinitely vary, almost any trait 
which had once fixed itself in his mind; but the 
traits which did so fix themselves were almost clways 
peculiarities, and his human figures are only real so far 
as they reproduce the oddities of life, or what toa man 
in Dickens’s rank and class seemed real oddities; and 
of course while there are many re:l oddit’es in the 
world, these are not the staple of our average life— 
with which indeed Dickens’s genius never dealt either 
willingly or successfully. 





Traveling in the Fourteenth Century. 


In these days of rapid travel the amount of time spent on their 
journeys by our ancestors seems perfectly incredible. A writer 
in the London Saturday Review, however, gives the following 
instances of pretty quick medisval traveling. 

‘*A day's journey of fifty-six miles was not impossible. Le 
Petit Meschin with his companions men in armor, in the year 
1362, rode more than forty miles in a night to surprise Pont-de- 
Saint-Esprit. Charles VI. of France and his brother, the Duke 
of Touraine, in the year 1389, fora wager of five thousand francs, 
rode from Montpelier to Paris, about four hundred and fifty 
English miles—the duke in four days and a third, the King in 
four days anda half. ‘To tell the whole truth, they had, like 
Jeanie Deana, divers easements in their journey; the terms of 
the wager allowed them to travel by water and in carts. Passing 
over these feats done in France, there is proof enough preserved 
by Rymer, Froissart and Walsingham that in England, in the 
fourteenth ventury, fifty-six miles might he traveled in a day. 
In the year 1360 Edward III. landed at Rye at vespers, and, 
riding all night, arrived at Westminster, sixty-three miles off, 
on the morrow bassa hori nona. Waatever that hour may be, 
it was early enough to enable the King to summon and to hold a 
council at which he delivered the Great Seal to his Chancellor. 
In the year 1383 Richard IL, in one of his few hereditary flashes 
of valor, rising hastily from supper with a resolve that lasted 
until the next morning, that he would reconquer France, rode 
furiously through the night, seventy-two miles, from Daventry 
to Westminster. The monks of St. Albans remembered the 
journey by this token: the King came to their abbey in tke 
middle of the night and borrowed the Abbot s palfrey, which he 
never returned. In the year 1394 th- Earl of Rutland and the 
Earl of Nottingham, Earl Marshal, landing at Sandwich, rode, 
in less than a day and a half, eighty-seven miles, to Windsor. 
With these instances ot kings and earls betore her, mentioned 
incidently, not recorded as wonders, it was lawful for Chaucer's 

Muse to travel from Southwark to Canterbury in a day. But 
Edward and Richard, Rutland and Nottingham, had relays of 
horses; so had the pilgrims, Those who had horses of their own 
left them at the end of one stage or more, to be reclaimed on 
their return ; and, as well as those who had, as those who had 
not, availed themselves of the livery stables on the road. There 
was a company of hackueyman who let horses to hire at South- 
wark, and at Dartford, Rochester, and other towas between 
London and Dove. The hire of a hackney had been sixteen 
pence from Southwark to Rochester, and the same sam from 
Rochester to Canterbury. By an ordinance of the year 1396 


Curious Wills. | 
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In our issue cf December 13th, 1873, we published somo) 
strange specimens of ‘ Will-making Eccentricities.” The follow-| 
ing from a recent issue of the Illustrated London News, is a 
worthy pendant to those we refer to: 

‘In the Principal Registry of her Majesty's Court of Probate 
at Doctors’ Commons, there are wills of which ‘‘ approbation” 
was ‘‘had and obtained” nearly 500 years ago The first will 
recorded is in the year 1383, and is in Latin, as most of the very 
early wills are. The first will written in English is that of 
Lady Alice West, widow of Sir Thomas West, and was proved 
on September Ist, 1395. It begins thus; ‘Jn Di nom'ne. Amen. 
On Thursday—that is to sey, the xv day of the moneth of Jul. in 
the yer of the incarnacion of our Lord Ibu Crist, a thousand and 
three hundred and fourscoure and fiftene—-I Alice West, lady of 
Hynton Martel, in hool estut of my body and in good mynde be- 
ynge, make my testament in the maner as hit folweth hereafter: 
In the begynnyng. I bequethe my soule to God Almighty and 
to his moder, Seynt Marie, and to al the seyntis of heuene, and 
my body to be teryrd in Crischerch, in the priorie of the 
chanones in Hamptschire, by the Newe Forest, wher as myne 
auncestres leggeth.” The writing of a will of 1395 is not to rea | 
as easily as one of the present day, in consequence of the difficu'- 
ties connected with the different shape of the letters, tne varia- 
tions in and the uncertainty of the spelling, the unfamiliar ab- 
breviations, and the obsolete words; but from the laborious care- 
fulness with which they were originally engrossed, the pains 
taken with the formation of each letter, putting to shame the 
slipshod writing of the present day, and the great care taken of 
them by the officials who have their custody, they are in a 
wondertul state of preservation, and tar more per ect and legible 
than mapy wills and dccuments of a much iater date. The very 
slo-ness with which they were written, seems{to have been the 
means of rendering them, so faras writing can be made so per- 
manent. The writing bas iu many places, where the ink has faded 
been since touched up; and in some few places, where the parch- 
ment is worn, the words are illegible; but, generally, the writing 
stands out sharp and distinct, although a little browned by age. 

The wills of persons of position were in spirit, much the same 
in the fourteenth centary as they now ace; they are pecuniary 
and specific legacies to relatives, legacies to» old and present 
servants, legacies for cbaritable purposes, and particular direc- 
tions about the funeral and place of burial Dame Alice West's 
will is too long to give at length; but some extracts showing the 
articles which at that period were so valuable as to be speciti- 

ly | equeathed, the amounts of the legacies, and the persons 
to whom they were left may prove interesting. The lady com- 
mences the disposition of her propertv as follows: ‘* Also I de- 
vyse to Thomas, my sone, a bed of tapicers work, with alle the 
tapices af sute, red of colour, ypouthered with chapes and scoc- 
hons iu the corners of myn auncestres armes, with that I be- 
quethe to the said Thomas the stoffe longying thereto—that is to 
saye, my beste fether-bed and a biu canevas and a materas and 
twey blankettys and a peyre schetes of reynes and sex of my best 
pilwes, which he will chose.” ‘Also, | bequethe to the same 
Thomas, my son, a pevre matyns book and a peir bedes, and a 
ryno: with which | was yspoused to God, which were my lordes 
his faderes.” Except among small farmers and shop-keepers in 
Walvs, by whom itis a common custom to bequeath bedding to 
different members of the family, it is an unusual thing, in the 
present day to dispose of it in this manner by will; and the rea- 
son is that feather-beds, mattresses, pillows, blankets, and sheets 
are compartively cheap, and the use of them not confined to the 
wealthy; but, in Lady Alice’s time, they must have been articles 
of luxury, and a considerable item in the dower of a bride, 
There are several bequests of beds in the will which point to 
this conclusion. In one, forty mares are bequeathed to Beatrice 
Wareyp, ‘and a bed convenable for a gentelwoman;’ in 
auother testatrix bequeaths to Idkyne, my chambrer, £20, 
aud a bed convenable for her estat.’ Testatrix next thinks of 
her daughter-in-law. ‘Also I bequethe to Johane, my 
doughter, my sone is wyf, a masse boke and alle the bokes that 
I have of latyn, englisch, and frensch out take the forsayd 
matyns book that is baqueth to Thomas my sone. AlsoT be- 
quethe to the same Johane, all my vestyments of my chapell and 
my tapites whit and red paled, and blu and red paled, with alle 





these prices were reduced toa shilling. No calendar has reg- 
istered the speed of the hackneys; but the ordinance tells us 
that they were at times ridden hard, and it may be inferred 
from Chaucer's prologue that our own pilgrims did not walk all 
the way. They would hardly siart at their fall speed, and the 
pace from the ‘Tabard’ to the Watering Place of St. Thomas was 
a little faster than a walk; 


** 4827. And forth we ridden a little more than pas.’ 


The length of the day was fifteen hours. Twelve hours, at less 
than five miles an hour, would bring them to Canterbury.” 





Tue Cotonmnc MatrTEer: oF Leaves anp Frowers.—In an ad- 
dress to the Sheffield Naturalists’ Club recently, Mr. H. PB, 
Sorby, the president, described some of the results to which he 
hai been recently led by applying physical methods to the 
study of the evolution of plants. He had stndied the changes 
that occurred in the coloring matters in leaves and flowers dur- 
ing their deve'opment from a rudimentary to a perfect state, 
and the connection between them and the action of light, and 
had found that there was apparently a most remarkable correla- 
tion, When more and more developed under the influence of 
light, colored compounds were formed which were more and 
more easily decomposed by the action of light and air when 
they were no longer parts of living plants, but dissolved out 
from them. There was thus apparently some condition in liv- 
ing plants which actually reversed these re-actions. He had also 
found that in the more rudimentary state of the leaves of the 
Lighest class the coloring matters correspond with those found 
in lower classes, and in the case of the petals of flowers their 
more radimentary condition often corresponded with some other 
variety, which thas appeared as if due to a naturally arrested 
development of a particular kind. This principle would, per- 
haps, serve to explain the grea er prevalence of flowers of 
particular colors in tropic | or colder regions and at different 
elevations. Now. since the effect of :he various rays of light 
was different, it became a question of much interest to decide 
whether an alteration in the character of the light of the sun 
wouid produce a somewhat different effect in the case of other 
classes of plants in which the fundamental coloring matters 
differed; for example, whether light with a relatively greater 
awount of the blue rays might not be relatively more favorable 
to the cryptogamia than to the flowering plants. So far this 
was a mere theore‘ical deduction, but if proved to be true by 
experiment it might at allevents assist in explaining the differ- 
ence in the character of the vegetation of our globe at an earlier 
epoch, when perhaps our sun was in a somewhat different 
physical state, and the light more similar to that of Sirius Jand 
other stars of the highest and bluer type. 





my grene tapites that longeth to my chapell forsayd, and with 
the trontels of the forsayd auter, and with alle the rydelles and 
trussing cofies and all other apparaile that longeth to my 













































while the world scbal laste.’ Testatrix gives muny sums of 100 
shillings to bodies of religious women and communities of broth- 
ers, among others to the religious women the menonresses’ 
living without Aldgate of London, the ‘freres prechoure’ wit in 
Ludgate of London, in ‘Flet street, the Augustine | rother; with- 
in Bishopsgate and the hospital of Seynt Marie Mandeloyne 
above Wynchester, and sometimes is added ‘to the priests be- 
longing to the same’ ‘to be departed among them by evene por- 
tions for to synge and rede divine service and to preye for my 
forseyd lordes soule and my», and for alle cristene souls, and 
for the estat of Thomas my sone and Johane his wife and her 
children’ and some smaller sums to several recluses for the 
same object. Having given all the legacies she desires, the 
testatrix then disposes . f the remainder of her property: ‘An 
alle the residue of my godes, after the dettys that I owe ben 
quyt, and after my testament is parioned, I bequethe to the 
torsayd Thomas my sone’ and after all these directions and, lega- 
cies, the goud lady finishes her will by ordering the manner ot 
her own interment; when she dies her body 18 to be carried to 
the ‘forsayd priorie of Crischerche, ard with right litel cost,’ 
buried at the first mass, with a taper Gf six pounds of wax burn- 
ing at her head, and a,other taper of six pounds of wax burning 
at her feet.” 





Egotism and Self-conceit of Authors. 
SwaxsPeare, Miztron, Porr, Bacon, Gornsmitn, LiMaBTINe, 
Drypen, Coprerr anp Joun Knox. 
Pror Matthews, of the University of Chicago, in a recent lec- 
ture, gave the following facts concerning the egotism of authors = 
Shakspeare does not hesitate to say in one of bis sonnets : 
Nor marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes rhall outlive this powerfal rhyme; ‘ 
and to a large extout, the interest of his p'ays depends upon the 
egotism of his heroes and heroines. 
Milton, whose intense egotism has been pronounced almost 
as conspicuous as bis genius evidently believed his great epic 
to be a work which tbe world * would not willingly let die.” In 
the touching sonnet on the loss of his eyes, he speaks of the 
support be derived in his affliction from the proud consciouts 
ness of having 
Lost them overplied 
In liberty’s defence, my noble task 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 
Frequently, in replying to an opponent, he digresses into an 
account of himself, his education, his plans—seeming to say,’ 
**Remember, it is J, John Milton, a man of such and such au- 
tecedents, with such and such intellectual powers, who say 
this.” At the close of bis life he unquestionably belisved him- 
selfto be tha greatest writer in England—one whose bare 
«x-catheera statement should have as much weight In the world 
of mind as the decree of a magistrate in the order of civil life. 
In this lofty self-assertion the great Puritan poet but followed 
the example of his predecessor, Chaucer, who shy and timid a4 
he was in company, causing his host of the Tabard to say to 
r “Thou look’st as if thou would’st find a hare; 
Forever on the ground I see thee stare,” 
yet did not scorn to speak of himself as the ‘most noble philo- 
sophical poet in Englishe,” and to assert that ‘ in noble say- 
ings” and many other excellent qualities of a poet, he 
** passeth all other makers.” 
Vhen John Dryden was congratulated on the brilliuney of 
his famous * Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” ** You are right,” he re- 
plied, ** a boldec ode was never produced, and never will be.” 
Alexander Pope’s good opinion of himself leaks ont in nu- 
merous passages of his writings Publishing his ‘ Essay on 
Man” anonymously, he spo%e of it as a master-piece of its kind. 
Lord Bacon was a lofty egotist, and confidently predicted his 
own immortality. 
Baffon raid that of great geniuses of modern times, there were 
but five, ‘‘ Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, Montesquieu and Buffon.” 
Everybody is familiar with the daring avowal of Kepler, which 
reaches the sublime of egotism: ‘*! dare insult mankind by cons 
fessing that lam he who bas turned science to advantage. If 
am pardoned, | shall rejoice; if blamed. I shall endure it. The 
die 3s cast; I have written this book, and whether it be read by 
posterity or by my contemporaries, is of no consequence; it may 
well wait for a reader during one century, when God himself 
during 6,000 years has waited for au observer like myself.” 
**When I am dead, you will not easily meet with another Jobn 





chapelle forsayd.’ We wonder what books she had, and 
particularly wbat English books; a list of them would be most 
interesting. She could not have bad many, and we cannot sug- 
gest what they were. It must be remembered that this will 
was made more than five years before the death of Ch , and 







Hunter,” sai’ the preat English anatomist. 

Goldamith’s self-conceit is proverbial. It ‘‘stuck out” in 
every look, gesture and motion. *‘* He wonld never,” said Gag- 
rick, ‘‘ allow a superior in any art, fro n writing poetry down to 





nearly eighty years before the first book was printed in English, 
an! books in English must consequently have been few indeed; 
their scarcity made them of great value, they were carefully 
treasured, and their fature ownership specially provided for by 
will. Something might be said as to the education of ladies of 
the highest class at that time. Here was a lady possessing 
books in English, Latin and French, which it is presumable she 
could read. Latin, however, was the language of her religion; 
French was probably the tongue she was brought upin, and 
was the language of the court, and English was the language of 
her dependents, +o thaf, almost as a matter of necessity, every 
la iy of rank must have been familiar with all three languages. 
There are several other legacies to testatrix’s daughter-in-law, 
Jobane. She gets, among other things, ‘a basyn of silver, 
with boses upon the brerdes,’ and ‘a chales,’ we suppose for 
use in her chapel; and ‘my chare, and tkat I have longyng 
thereto. Also a chariot with twey standardes heled with lether 
which"that serveth for myn harneys.’ Then come gifts to other 
members of her family. To ‘ Sir Nichol Clifton, Knyght, and to 
Aliapere his wif, my doughtor, and to Thomas Clifton here 
sone, £120 euenliche to be departed betwix ham thre; and if 
Thomas here sone forsayd deyeth, I wol that it torne to profet. 
of his fader and his moder; and to ‘ my suster Lade Luce riitz- 
herberd, priorisse of Sheftebury, £40." The three following 
legacies spea’s for themselves : ‘ AlsoI bequethe £4) to be 
departed among alle my serv nts; men and women of myn 
household as well for their attendance on Thomas her sone as 
for her, and as wel to hem that I have eny thyng bequetue to in 
this testimentas to hem that I have nothynge bequethe, and I wole 


dancing a hornpipe.” Going to an exhibition of puppets, he 
warmly exclaimed, on their dexterously tossing a pike, 
“‘Pbhsbaw ! I cau do it better myself ;” and broke bis shins the 
same evening at the house of Burke, in trying to show that he 
could eclipse them in leaping over a stick. Oratory, he declaie 
ed, was a mere knack, and, hearing a speech of Burke eulogized 
boasted that he could do as well himself. Being dared to the 
trial, he mounted a chair and stuck fast after three centences; 
yet reiterated his boast, saying that on this occasion he was 
** out of luck.” When Moser, the Swiss, cut short his conversa- 
tion at an Academy dinner with a ‘‘Stay, stay, Toctor Shonson 
is going to say something,” Goldsmith was almost beside him~ 
self with jealousy and rage. 

Hogarth did not scruple to extol the Mariag? aia Mode, and the 
inscription under Boileau's portrait which gives the palm to the 
French satirist over Juvenal und Horace, is known to have come 
from the hand of—soileau. Wordsworth was a thorough ego- 
tist. He never hesitated to express | is contempt of his critics, 
and his self-assurance of his own powers. Jn Southey’s corre 
spondence we find the author of ‘“Bbalaba” speaking with the 
utmost confidence of his poems as certain to render his name 
immortal. Hazlitt, who could criticise other writers so sharply 
had evidently a good opinion of himself. Writing from Win- 
terslow he says of his ‘‘Table Talks’: ‘I conld swear (were 
they not mine) the thoughts in many of them are tounded as 
rock, free as air, the tone like an Italian picture.” Need 
we allude to that literary Narcissus, Lamartine, who is forever 
attitudinizing and surveying bi wself ina mirror; or to the enor 
mous vanity of Chateaubrand, which, Sainte-Beuve affirms 
Cuniv'rs englout: nassourroi! p s, and which prompts him inces- 

























that ut be departed trewely to every man and woman after bis de- 
gre.’ ‘Also I bequethe £40 to be departed among my puere tenantes 
where I have lordsbype—that is to seye to hew that have most 
nede.’ ‘Also [ bequethe to Richard Ffoster, which is a blynd- 
wan that was sometyme servant with my forsed lord, 20) mares.’ 
We should not expect to find any will previously to the Refor- 
mation without a legacy to ray masses. Lady West gives £18 10 
shillings ‘forto synge and seve 4,400 masses tor my lost Sir Thos. 
West is soule, and for myne, and for alle cristene soules,’ and 
they are to be ‘done’ within ‘fourteen night after her deces.’ 
.f it is reckoned up it will be found that masses then cost about 
a penny each. There is another bequest to Christ Church, 
where she was to be buried, ‘to bidde and to rede and synge tor 
my lordes soule forsayd, and myn, and alle cristene soules, 























|santly to ask, ‘‘What would the Nineteenth Century have been 
without my writings ?” ; ; 

John Knox, the Reformer, was a glorious egotist. In his 
chronicle he speaks of himself atways in the third person, as if 
he was writing the biography of some great man whose deeds he 
\had had the good fortune to witness. Jobo Knox's figare is 
lever conspicuous in John Knox's boo*. But of all eg tists 
lof ancient or modern times, Willi:m Cobbett towers the highest 
labove his fellows. To sucha pitch does he carry bis self-praise 
lat times, that it scemsas if he were qnizzing hia readers, or 
rather as if it were a caricature, or wicked invention of the ene 
|wy. ‘Lam your superior,” he boastingly writes to the Bishop 
of Winchester. ‘I have ten times your talent, and a thousand 


\times your industry and zeal. ¢ 
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tion, while the Marquis of Hartington, on whom the choice of} In Cuba, Cespedes, the last of the i-surgent leaders, has 
the Liberal party will probably fall, possesses little abillty as an | fallen. 
orator, to contend against Mr, D'Israeli. He is the son ofthe; The principal event :f the week, in the United States, has 
Duke of Devonshire however, and as such will probably be pre-| been the death of Ex-President Fillmore. Commencing life as 
ferred by all the aristocratic members of the party. linen-draper or tailor’s clerk, he gradually rose to the high posi- 
The Irish Home Rule party, on whom ¢o much was supposed | tion which he eventually filled, and has died equally respected 
to depend, is-already nowhere as a political power. Instead of| by the two p rties into which the country is divided. 
being a body of eighty in number, it command: scarcely sixty Senet or Somoer bas rapidly followed the lead of ex-Pres'dent 
votes. and D’Israeli has a majority of nearly fifty over it andthe| Fillmore and ata qoatter befure three o’clock P.M, on March 
Liberals combined. He can thus set the united efforts of both | 11ih passed ou unto the Great Uakoown Futore, dying of heart 
at cefiance; but he will pro‘ably adopt a conciliatory course, as | disease, under which he 89 long saffered. His death was start- 
Ireland has long been proverbially the difficult or tender point! ling, being so unexpected, for although since May 22d, 1856, 
with the Government of England, and it is in the power of| when Preston Brooks of South Carolina, made a brutal attack on 
the leaders to excite much agitation in the country, should/ him, lis health has been more or less feeble, his friends looked 
their claims be wholly unheeded. for a much longer life for him than be has been destined to 
The Ashantee war may be considered as terminated at last,| have Charles Sumner was born in Boston, Mass., on January 
but the accounts are still so contradictory that it is no easy mat-| 6th, 1811, aud a8 a statesman and orator has always beld the firet 
ter to describe the result. According to one report, the King} rank. — 
was a prisoner in the hands of the English; while auother rep-| The Temperance movement in this city, is rapidly degenerat- 
resents him to have fled, leaving his capitol to b> burned down. | ing into a farce; the saloon of Harry Hill, the pugilist, where the 
by their troops. The latter is evidently the more probable of meetings are chiefly held, ringing with the sound of drawing 
the two, as Sir Garnet Wolseley and his army are now on their | peer, popping corks and jingling glasses, so soon as the pray- 
return to the coast, eager to regaia their ships before the pesti-| ers (7) are over; but in the West the movement is likely to lead 
lential malaria sets in. to more serious results ; the friends of the praying ladies turn- 
The Indian fi gives p of being at last subdued or| ing out with pistols to their support, when they are ejected by 
at least manageable. Fully three millions of the inhabitants are | the excited publicans. 


at present dependent on the Government, and it is said that - 
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some two millions more will require assistance ; but the action 
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‘ CONTENTS. of the Governor General has been prompt, and fond es well es) 1...» iasicnation has been sroured fa Art Circles, both tn 

Pages. we cagnicon _— mgt asepnme eens England and in the United Stetes, by the discovery that English 

Oe issn apelin 3,5,10,11| The ae Tichborve case has finally and flagrantly col-| 44 american Sculptors, both male and female, residents of 
THE YELLOW BOUDOIR........... lapsed, Charles Orton having confessed that the claimant is bis|poo6 Italy, have for several thei 
: . - ’ ’ years past, been robbing eir 
om cane es sienna eee ee bribed him to keep silent. Several parties who patrons. “sep nat off on them, at exorbitant prices, works of 
nee ee i SESS RAEN 7 bashed w te claimant on the first triel, are understood to be art maoufaciured at daily wages, by obscure Italian workers in 
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tion for participation in the conspiracy. 


warble, as the bena fide products of their own hands 
This trial will long remain one of the most extraurdinary on re- 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK—MINOR EDITORIALS--SCIEN- It now appears by the California journals, that such 
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name of the artist signed as a guaranty of its truthfulness and its 
value asa picture It says farther. ** We hive in mind an in- 
stance where acitizen carefully looked overa lot of pictures 
about to be cold at auction, and selecting oue which purported to 
give a view of Napa Creek, paid a high price for it at the auction. 
The picture was backed with the name of a well-known artist in 
this city, who had actually copied it from acbromo. The view 
was one on Esopus Creek, New York. The artist’s name bed 
been taken, ag he intended it should bave been, as a guaranty of 
the genuineness «f the picture. Oa inquiring among reputable 
artists we find that tais bogus picture-making has been practiced 
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France, too, has lately had its claimant and his trial; but the 
matter was more quickly disposed of, the court having stopped 
the proceedings at the end of three days. The plaintiff was the 
son of the noted Duke of Normandy, who excited so much at- 
tention in England about forty years since, and, like him, he 
certainly bore strong resemblance to the portrait of Louis XVI; 
but few events have been more satistactorily established in 
history, than that the Dauphin, the son of that unfortunate 
King, died in the Temple at Paris in 1793. 


The state of affairs in France has once more become difficult, 
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VICTOR HUGO'S NEW ROMANCE, 
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We shall shortly commence the publication in these columns, 
of an English translation of this new work, which is full of 
the stirring incidents connected with the first French Revolution. 








Summary of the Week. 





The British Parliament has adjourned for a fortnight, to afford 


and it is not improbable that the strength of Mr. D'Israeli’s Gov- 
ernment in its foreign department may be shortly tested severe- 
ly. The fact is undeniable, that the Empire has kept deep root in 
France. It may be tabooed by the Monarohists, hated by the Re- 
publicans, despised by the ambitious lawyers who lost France in 
1870, but the people hold to it. The splendor of its traditions is 
not eclipsed. The mass of the workingmen who were prosperous 
under the Second Empire, and have been working short time 
ever since, shrewdly suspect that there was a vital, vivifying 
energy in the fallen regime, which has been wanting since it 
ceased to be. The great contractors, the owners of mills and 
mines, the renowned art manufacturers of Paris, the ironmasters, 
the bourgeoisie everywhere, feel that there is a difference, which 
is not referable to the war, but to the 4th of September, and the 
parliamentary chaos which has existed thenceforward. ‘That 
which is undermining the Septennat, confusing all M. de Brog- 
lie’s calculations, and threatening destruction to the thinly-dis- 


here by several artists, who ought to bo ashamed of the whole 
business. It is hardly necessary to eay that the business is noth- 
ing more nor less than a very mean swindle; and that parties 


who perpetrate such frauds onght to go outside of all respectable 
art associations, and to be fully known to the pubiic as sbhysters 
in art.” 





Hic Prices ror Rane Booxs ayp Manuscerprs,—Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, auctioneers, sold at auction, in London, a 
few days since, some rare books, and manuscripts. An old 
black-leather Bible in English, by Miles Coverdale, printed in 
Zurich in 1550, although wormed and made up with fac-similes, 
sold for £53 10s.; a series of 127 ballads printed between 1670 
and 1690, for singing in the streets, and sold for one haltpenny 
each, £43; Cranmer’s Version of the Bible, issued in November, 
1541, imperfect, £20; Capgrave's ‘‘ Legenda Angle,” printed in 
1516, by Wyntyn de Worde, but wormed, £23; Voragine’s 
«* Legenda Aurea,” also printed in 1527 by Wynkyn de Worde,im- 


ime for the re-election of the various ministers, lately appointed |S¥i8ed plots of the Bourbons of both branches, is that which 
\, office, it being an axiom of the British Constitution that, undermined the throne of Louis Philippe—Want! The French 
though the Sovereign may appoint to place or power, it is neces- | Vr people are not prosperous, although their exports increased 
‘ary for the people to confirm the choice. Of their re-election, greatly last year. Weighed down with national taxes and muni- 
however, there is not the smallest doubt, it being rare, under cipal dues, and yet prevented by daily fears from embarking 
-"ich circumstances, for even the bitterest of their opponents, to |i gteat and profitable enterprises ; every neceasary of life 
offer any obstacle, and on the present occasion such a course |imereased in price, and the wage fund of the coun- 
would be wholly futile, the Conservatives having lately come |'tY fearfully decreased ; is it wonderful that the peo- 
:nto office with such triumph as to show that the opinion of the |Ple prick their ears when they catch sounds of a movement 
country unquestionably was with them. Such a result of an|that has, at any rate, a substantial and pure and,tborough demo- | lard.” Marshal MacMahon, some months ago, was dubbed the 
clection made tor the first time under the Ballot, certainly is | °t@tic basis; and recalls to them, times when the cupboard was |‘ Modern Bayard."” Since his speech the other day, in which 
extraordinary; but it is not the lessa matter of fact, and per-| Well stocked, and France was the most prosperous nation on the —— ar —— _ a = nage 
Laps to be attributed to the circumstance, that the people o¢ face ot the earth? To say that France owes her disasters tothe Em- | «. ), ~s eb timed.” P F 
England are, on the whole, disposed to prefer their old aris-| Pite, is to make a statement that is ble only on the lips of 


perfect, but made up with fac-similes, £41; Christine de Pisa’s 
‘Boke of the Fayt of Arms,” printed by Caxton in 1489, with 
several leaves fac-simile, £103; an ‘‘Officium Beats Maria 
Virginis,” printed on vellum in 1490, at Lyons £51 10; Higden’s 
Policronicon, printed in 1527 by Peter Treveris, and considered 
the chef d quvre of his press, £17 15s. 


Marsuat MacManon.—There is a mania for giving leading 
men nicknames in Paris. M. Thiers was at one time the 
** homme eminent,” and then subsided into the “ sinistre vieil- 




















tocracy of the soil, to the modern aristocracy of trade and of |® Redora Communist. Fornever was war more wildly welcomed 


wealth, 


Mr. D'Israecli, meanwhile, is hybernating in Brighton, and is | 


doubtless meditating some great line of policy; for, with his 
ambition and his desire toleave aname with posterity, it is 
+ ficult to believe that he will be contented with a do-nothing, 


Cr far niente course, 


There is little chance, however, of his em- 


by all classes, than that ‘declared by the French Nation agains 
Prussia. 

Bismarck and the German Emperor bave both been indis; osed, 
and they certain!y will have enough on hand to test their nerves; 
for besides having to watch France, the Catholic Party are giving 





them much trouble. 


Tux new Sarnt.—The rumors that the Roman Catholic Church 
intends to canonize King Louis XVI. of France are gaining con- 
sistency. We are assured by responsible journals in France 
and Italy that the Pontifical authorities are actually engaged in 
the examination of the claims to beatification of the unfortunate 
Bourbon. It is said, too. that the Pope and a number of the 
Cardinals are in favor of the plan. 


The arrest of the Bishop of Treves last 
d much excitement among the Catholic population. 





broiling England again in any Continental war, for the sympa- | Week 
thies of the Queen and Conservative party, are supposed to be | It 





was followed on March 9th, by the forcible The London Figaro recently presented its readers with a 
enlisted on the side of Germany, and for France to move with-| closing of the seminary attached to the Bishop's; number of valentines to eminent perscns, beginning with the 
out the support of England, would be an act of national suicide.|see, in accordance with the decrees of the courts| Queen, which is worth quoting: 


Mr. Gladstone, his great rival, seemingly contemplates, for and the orders of the government. Large numbers of people 
the present at least, complete retirement into private life, and | gathered around the institution and tried to prevent the officers 
the incapacity he has lately shown for government, will in alj| from doing their daty. A riot followed, which threatened to be- | 
probability lead to that retirement being permanent. With come serious. The troops came to the assistance of the authori- 
great talents asa financier and a speaker, he has evinced a de- ties and quickly dispersed the mob. 
plorable want of sagacity and temper as a statesman, but un- We learn from Berlin that Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia 
fortanately he has left none to succeed him; Mr. Bright and will make atour round the world next summer, visiting the 
Mr, Foster being still more disqualified by ill-health and posi- United States. 


‘* Trne Queen of Hearts! Thou fitly dost receive a 
Warm greeting even from the frozen Neva. 
Ultima Thule thsweth at thy smile, 

Liege Lady of the silver-cinctured isle, 
All British love and loyalty are thine, 
Take, then, the universal Valentine !” 





Read Ditson & Co's Advertisement of “‘Estuer "’ and of 
** Tax Otp Fouxs.” 
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How Frenchmen Judge Americans. 


It has ever been an impossibility for the average representa- 
tive cf the (alas! no longer) Grande Nation, to comprehend the 
idiosyncrasies either of the Anglo-Saxon or the Anglo-American. 

The traditional Englishmen on the French stage is simply an 
impossible creature, whose absurdity is only surpassed by his 
stupidity—in fact, a mummy, as unlike the real flesh and blood 


Britisher, us can be. 


What the American is on the French state, Sardou (an in- 
telligent specimen of his class,) has shown us in his ‘‘ Uncle 


Sam.”’ 


Even more preposterous, however, than Sardou is a writer ip 
the Vie Parisienne, who is now publishing a series of sketches 
which, he claims, are faithful portraitures of American life. We 
translate the following chapter, in which he tells how he visited 
@ young American lady, to whom he had been previously 


introduced : 


Tue Late Forses Winstow, M. D.—This eminent Physician 
and Author, «ied in London, Eng., on March 9th. He was the 
son of a Britizh officer, and was born at London in 1810. in 
1835 he became a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, and soon afterwards received his diploma as medical 
doctor at King’s College, Aberdeen. He was also, about the same 
time, elected a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians at 
Edinburgh. Dr. Winslow's love for metaphysical and philcsophi- 
cal reading, led him almost instinctively to the investigation of 
mental di , and he b eventually the leading authority 
in England on all questions relating thereto. During some part 
of his early life he was on the literary staff of The London Times, 
and was also an industrious writer of books on medical topics 
having produced before his thirty-fifth year two manuals, a 
‘* Medical Sketch-book,” and an interesting work called ‘‘ The 
Anatomy of Suicide.” de afterwards wrote several vo'umes 
relative to the responsibility of insane crimiuvals, the manage- 
ment of lunatic asylums, and kindred subjects. His best known 





** One evening,” says he, ‘‘ I found Alice alone iu the parlor. | work, on ‘‘ Obscure Diseases of the Brain,” first published in 


Her cousins had started out for a walk with their beaux. 


I was} 1860, has gone through four editions in London and tbree in 


surprised to notice that she was not in her usual elegant toilette;|this country. The London Lancet considered it * the future 
and when! asked the reason, she said she was warm and tired.’’| text-book on mental and cerebral pathology,” and another med- 
“ Let us go to Hoboken,” I proposed. ‘‘ The fresh air from | ical authority pronounced it ‘* the master effort of a great phil- 


the water will do you good.” 
** No !” she replied. 


ospher.” Dr. Winslow founded in 1:48, The Quarterly Journal of 
Psychological Medicine, which he conducted for 16 years. About 


« Will you go out and ‘ake some roast oysters and a lobster] 1847 he established Sussex House, Hammersmith, a private asy- 


salad ?” 
‘* No, Lam not hungry.” 


lum for the insane, and for many years gave that institation his 
personal supervision. He had a large private practice in cases 


“* Well, then,” I suggested, ‘‘ let us go to Maillard’s and have] of insanity and diseases of the nervous system. He was also 


an ice.” 


‘* No, I teil you,” she said. ‘* But wait !if I should go out 
with you, what wonld the whole affair cost you, including the 


supper, the theatre and all the usual expenses ?’’ 


**| hardly know,” I answered; ‘‘ besides, what difference 


frequently consulted as a medical referee in cases of alleged in- 
anity in the courts, great weight being accorded to his opinions. 





DeatnH or AN Emtnent Encrisn Lanpscare Encraver Jour Pye, 


does it make? It’s of no impcrtance. Come on, please, and do| whose name is world-renowned in his profeesion, died in London 


not worry yourself about my purse.” 


«Just listen to me,” said she; ‘* you would spend about 


on the 6th day of February last, at the age of ninety-two years- 


fifteen dollars. Now, instead of going out, let us remain at aye engued « Snap hogan on oe oe omreg Oe 
home, and take a cup of tea, and you en giv: me the fifteen| most remarkable of whic", are the plates in Whalley's-** Rich- 


dlas! 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


In Lonpon the milk bought by the officials for analysts, nearly 
invariably contains an excess of cream. 

A cornrEsponpsxt of the Scientific American recommends com- 
mon glue as an effectual remedy for cute and bruiser, 

Tr 18 sarp that if one part of sugar be dissolved in three parts of 
water, and digested with one-fourth part of calcic hydrate, the 
resulting liquid will readily dissolve glue warm, and the solution 


will remain flaid on cooling, without having lost any of its ad. 
hesive properties. 


On imposing a fine of £15 on a milkman at Dublin, for selling 
as milk a mixture of ninety per cent. of water and ten per cent, 
of milk, the Magistrate etated that he bad not inflicted the fall 
penalty of £20, becsuas he wished to leave himself a margin of 
£5 to meet the case of any enterprising trader who might carry 
adulteration to a yet further pitch, 

M. Patera proposes to render woven fabrics non-'nflammable 
by uring, instead of sodic tungstate, a mixture of four parte of 
borax with three parts magnesic eulphate. One hundred grame 
mes of the mixture are to be d'ssolved in three hundred to four 
buadred cubic centimetres of water, and in this solution the fab- 
tics are placed until soaked, then wrung out, dried and troned. 
Another mixture proposed for the purpose is that of ammonio 
sulphate or gypsam. 

Hor alum water is said to be valuable as an insecticide. To 
pounds of alum dissolved in three or four quarts of boiling waters 
and applied to all cracks and crevices, will keep ont or destroy ald 
red and black ants, cockroaches, spiders, chinchbugs, fleas, &o* 
Crave}lers in strange countries chould always carry a emall pack” 
age of powdered alum or borax with them to scatter around their 





pillows where they suspect strange bedfellows. 
M. Oximus has found that when the wire of a bobbin isa bad 














a hire,” : 





luding the Hardrow Force, the junction of the conductor of electricity the muscular contraction produced is 
The writer vouches for the authenticity of this story, and gives | Tees and Greta, and the village and parsonage of Wyclific, hard stronger, and the impression on the cutaneous nerves is lees vivid 
others equally ridiculous. The Paris Figaro, reprinting them, |by Tees, in connection with which Pye use to tell a story which ‘ban with good conductors, ae copper. These effects are more 
gravely remarks that it is not probable that such manners are | jllustrates that tendency to allegorical incident, which Mr. Rus- marked the greater the exterior resistavor, The current induced 
universal in America ; evidently considering they are, however, |kin is semetimes unfairly accused of having foisted upon his|'™ bad conductors has greater tension than that in good, and less 
by no means uncommon. favorite painter. Pye was struck with the size of some geese | 1sntity. Coils of German ellver wise msy in accordance with 
which a girl was introduced driving in the foreground, and ask-| ‘eee facts, be adventageoualy used in electro medics! apparatus, 

ed the painter when he took him home the proofs, if they were} Tus following mixture is said to make a very good barometer, 
By the disastrous conflagration which destroyed the largest por | not very large geese. “Geese,” growled Turner, ‘I see no geese. | t belog very sensitive to weather changes: Mix with 2} drachms 
tion of this so called fire-proof building, on the night of February | « No geese, sir, what are those?’ ‘Don't you see? Those are| of camphor, dissolved in 10 drachme of slcohol, with 40 grains of 
14th, paintings by Beynolds, Turner, aud other masters were de+|[gnorance, Priestcraft aud Superstition, which Wycliffe came to] seltpetre and 40 grains of sal ammonivc in 9 drachms of water. 
stroyed, involving @ lors on these works of art alone of $2,750,-|drive out; and that,” be went on, pointing to an irradia ion of} This mixture ebould be placed in a four-ounce vial, with a piece 
000. Among the heavy locers of paintings is Sir Richard Wallace, po ry ee: is tho light . Mi Ng posed pot be noe of cloth tied over its mouth, and placed in a good light, out of 
the philanthropist, whose pictures stored in the building repre-| when the Reformer came into the world.” Other memorable| ‘be eunshine, where it can be observed without handling, When 
rented tbe sum of $750,000. Another gentleman, Mr. Winno| plates produced by the old engraver after his favorite Turner, | he weather is foe the iid is clear, but on the least change the 
Willis, lost paintings to the value of $1,000,000; and still another | were ‘The Rialto,” *: La Riccia,” and ‘* Redcliffe Church, Bris-| chemicals rise from the bottom in beautiful frond-like crystale; 

victim by tbe fire wes Sir 8. Fitzgerald, whose losers amounted to os oe Se ae Soe — aa. — At a RrorNr meeting of the Geolog'cal Institute, of Vienna, the 
$1,000 000. Many of the paintings belonging to the last named 4 


deal of ‘‘ pot boiling,” which yet was educationally useful and | director, F. V. Hauer, stated thet toward the end of the Interna. 
gentleman, were by Reynolds and Turner. The warebouses which | good of its kind, in ~~ a of = -¥ — —— — tional Exhibition he had asked almost all Avstrian and a great 
formed the vast etructare, known as the Pantecbnicon, occupied |scape pocketbook plates, after W. Havel and other popular! . oo. of the foreign exhibitors of ores, coals, or other useful 
two acres in extent. The Pantechnicon contained, stored in ite | Painters, which were spread broadeast about the country. He} Ard to present these objects to the museum of the Iostitut 
ail superintended the twenty-nine published engravings from pic- | ™'nerals, to p stitute, 
extensive rcome, all kirds of goods and oa immense supply of va-| tures in the National Gallery, and executed after Claude ‘‘The| This request was very succesetul, more than a hundred exhibitors 
lusble carpete, jewels, costly plate, hundreds of carriages, works| Annunciation” and ‘‘ Pastoral Landscape,” ‘‘The Sacrifice o' having cffered the whole or parts of their expositions to the In- 
of ait, and collections of pictures. There were hundreds of depo | Abraham,” after Poussin and the ‘ Holy Family,” after Michael titute, and the namber of the givors is increasing still a 
sitors in the Pantechuicon, aud very little of all tust the burnt] Angelo. Pye lived for atime in Paris, and enjoyed the rare dis- er, & § still every day, 
portions contained was saved. tinction of being chosen Corresponding Member of the French | Out of the otj cts obtained in this way will be formed a particular, 


Institute, and received from the French Academy a gold medal, | completion of useful minerals fiom Austria and from abroad, em 
Weatues Cxances To THE Op.—Up to thirty years of age the which, delayed or lost in the revolution of 1848, was afterwards 


: . r : Td8 | bracing ores, coals, salts, building stones, all corts of useful clays, 
system bears changes of temperature better than later in life. —— oe | _ boners Pn tp a “i oelatieas limestones, otc., minerals used for colors, for manures, etc. This 
All know the injurious nature of sudden changes from a colder} most of them gifts from the painters; anda very fine collection | collection, it is supp sed, will form, when finished, one of the 
to awarmer air. Observation shows that while there is one| °f engravings, which he very lately, in readiness for posthumous | finest in the world. 
death from such sudden changes among persons about thirty ade, Salihed eatelaguing 2 the prepay ef Ge kes cele Sys. 
years of age there will be two deaths among an equal number at . 
thirty-nine, four deaths among an equal number at nine years| DsaTH or Apa Ciane, THe ex-Qusen or THE New York Bont- 
later—that is, at forty-eight—eight deaths at fifty-seven, sixteen | ™14%S —This well known authoress and actress, whose rea! name 
at sixty-six, thirty-two at seventy-five, sixty-four at eighty-four; (until she married Mr. Noyes, a Southern actor) was J. ne McEl- The apparatus consists of a veesel two feet square and one foot 
herce there is a rapidly-increasing necessity, after “‘three score,” | benney, died jn this city on March 4th, of cervous exhaustion, | i465 suspended on levers, and held in equilibrium by a small 
(iguarding against exposure to sudden changes of weather;|°°Dsequent on the bite of a pet bluck-and tan dog, althongh the} ying and the amount of change in the weight of the mass, 
while one dies at thirty, thirty-two die at seventy-five. It is |JOFY, One of the regolar “‘crowne:’s ‘quest jury” (in the face Of} dither from rainfall or evaporation, being indicated on the scales 
said of the Duke of Wellington that at four score it required | the fact that the dog bad never chown the slightest symptom of} (+ 4 delicate balance. In order to secure the mechanical record 
him to keep his room so warm, in order to render him comfort-| ™®dness, aud that two other parties who bad been bitten by the! o¢ the hourly variations in the weight of the veesel and of its 
able, that few persons could remain in it with any degree of sat-|**™e dog are In fine health), retarned the usval stereotyped ver-| “tents, the professor causes the lever to vibrate between two 
isfaction longer than a very few moments at a time, avd that he| ‘ict of “‘bydrophobia.”” Some years tlooe this bright end witty platinum points so placed that whenever a change in the welght 
always put bis bead out of the window on rising in the morning, Semen ane te me oe Seams Ran Mo Mes gery stn of the vessel by a given amount (say ten grains) takes place, a 
to determine by his feelings the temperature of the air, and Smal pir me saaee at Pfaff's and direassed lager naa magoetic circuit will be established passing through an electro» 
would then order a coat to be bronght to him adapted to the| msthetics. Most of that little group have passed away. Fitz) magnet. A micrometer ecrew will then be operated by means 
teroperature. It was by such carefulness that he was able to| James D’Briec, genial Clapp, George Arnold, Caarles Seymour, | of clockwork, thereby tracing a curve on a revolving drom, pre 
reach 3 good old age. No one, after “three score,” can afford ny Pec aot dear ae — paar ted a cisely as in the case of the self-recording barometer and thermo 
to niglect these little precautions. It cannot be done with im-| fg} one, full of sorrow nd viciseitades, but she did many kind| meter. 
punity. It is for the want of it that so many persons, after that| acts, and her e:rors were of the head, not of tho heart. She was Prorzssor Houston, in connection with Professor Thomson, of 
ege, in spparent health, are hurried to the grave in a few days| born io Charles‘on, S 0. 1885, ond wascous oof the South| the artiaans’ Night School, claims to have discovered anew «l- 
from pneumonia, known commonly as inflammation of the|*t) Pama aa ten tae years of her life were devoted|tropio modification of phosphorus. It is prepared by boiling 
longs. It would answer a valuable purpose if old and frail per-| to the former professiov. phosphorus repeatedly in a strong solution of potassium hydrate, 
an —— . oY igre thermometer outside the chamber| 4 strangely similar case has recently cccurred io Manchester, |@ little water being occasionally added, In ite new condition 
p~ met heen sel pot sng <nd« Ag we Eog., a man who had been bitten by a dog having become much | phosphorus is liquid, freez ng at about 33 deg., F ; it does not 
ence of twenty degrees or more. especially if there is much depressed, went into the infirmary, where it wasa-certained that, | oxidize on exposure to the air and does not shine in the Cark, 


wind, imperatively demands a warmer dress for the outside, and | though entirely free from eymptoms of bydrophobia, be was sof. that ich steel is to be temper- 
not to be changed to o thinner material untii next morning. feri: : from pcute mania the eff-cis of mere Celusion aud fear, He Be to ald thant beating the water fo which stes pe 


died un Febroa y 21st; and, in accordance wtth the medical ceati- ed prevents the development of flaws and cracks. 
2 . t by th P that death tof alcchol on th 
A Goop Joxr.—The Iowa State Register, a few days since, to prey Saemanen pt pay ante gn that the dee Pat gent —— ‘he > Bo it Ao found that 
perpetrate a joke, published an account of the finding of im-| ceased bad notsuff-red from bydoobobta, sssilienti nate 1 e distinct dc crease no. the temperature of 
mense deposits of proto-oxyde of hydrogen, on the banks of the : 
river near that city. Several wise journals, like the Chicago| Psorzeson Drarke bus becn making geological observations on the blood, extending over half an hour or onc inebriat. 
Tri'une, ‘‘bit,” not knowing that proto-oxyde of hydrogen, | the weet coaetof S,izbergen, daring the past sommer. He|'¥S q7Antities caused o still more decided lowering, 8 much ag 
being interpreted, meant ice. found the various eyetems from the Devonian to tbe Tertiary,| from three to five degrees F., which lists for several houre, 
represented at different points along theshore. Large erratic Professor Bing alco found that when putrefying blood had been 
A Goop Cuaxcz For Postic Lrprabigs.—On our first page) p »widers of granite. syenite and guciss, till now unobserved, | ‘njected under the skin of an animal, the addition of a sufficlent 
Will be found a notice, offering for sale an almost complete file| were foond scattered alcng the beach. Professor Draske believes | quantity of diluted alcehol in nearly every case preserved the 


of Tue Atbion, for the past 42 years. Thirty-three Fy are| that they have been brought down from the interior by glacia-| life of the animal; those receiving no alcohol dying in two or 
complete,and but twelve numbers are missing prior to that date. | action. three days. 





Tue Recent Great Fine at THE Pantecunicon, Loypon, Exo.— 








Tue evoorss of Professor G. W. Hough, of the Dudley Obser- 
vatory, in constructing self- diog b ters and thermome- 
ters, lands ad ‘itional interest to his announcement of tbe suc- 
cessful construction of an automatic evapometer and rain guage. 
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_—. ~—~——~Longing. 


By James Russert Lowe. 


Of all the myriad moods of miad - 
That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e’er so dear, so kind, 
So beautiful as longing? 
The thing we look for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 
Before the Present, poor and bare, 
Can make its sneering comment. 


Ab! let us hope that to onr praise 
Good God not only reckons 

The moments when we tread His ways, 
But when the spirit beckons— 

That some slight good is also wrought 
Beyond self-satisfuction. 

When we are simply good in thought, 
Howe’er we fail in action. 





GRACE O'MALLEY: 
**Grace of the Heroes.” 








A New Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth 
Century. 





By J. E. MUDDOCK. 





CHAPTER XIV.—( Continued.) 

Basilid slowly raised her wand, and describing a 
circle in the air, said: 

“ The Ban Oussel is angered, and, her words become 
her not in the presence of the dead. Thy threats fall 
harmless. I have no fear of thee, for my magic staff 
protects me. But I come here upon an important 
errand. I have much to say, but thou art ungrateful, 
and I will seek thee when thy mood is more gracious.” 

She made a movement as if about to go, when Grace 
exclaimed: 

“Stay, I will listen to what thou hast to say, but 
do not be long in the telling. Speak—what is thy 
mission ? 

“T have been reading the stars.” 

“ Well ?” 

“ And thy fate.” 

“ And what hast thou learnt ?” 

“ Much.” 

** Let me hear it.” 

“Tn my own time.” 

“7 command thee, now, this present moment. Know 
that I am thy queen.” 

“ But Iam not thy slave,” the hag answered, with 
provoking coolness. 

“ A truce to this paltering !” cmed Grace. “ It be- 
comes thee not to trifle with one upon whom the hand 
of sorrow lies heavily.” 

“Nay thou art the traitor,” Basilid answered. “I 
came here to advise thee for thy good, thy safety; I 
am met with scorn and contempt. But thou art 
worthy of thy father—he ever mocked my skill, and 
yet I protected him with my charms.” 

“Why, then, didst thou not save him?” asked 
Grace. 

“Therein I was powerless,” the hag answered. 

“ Why did thy power fail thee, then ?” 

“ Because even human skill is limited. It was his 
doom. But it is not of him I would speak but of 
thee.” 

* And what of me?” 

*T say beware !” 

“ Of what ?” 

“Treachery—perhaps death !” 

“ Where lies the threatened danger ?” 

“In the hearts of thy people !” 

“*Tis false! My people love me!” cried Grace, 
with warmth. 

“Not so,” was the answer, “ Thou hast taken a 
step that, by its very boldness has gained thee a little 
brief power. But dost thou think that when thy peo- 
ple retlect upon what they have done that they will 
remain true to thee? No; there is not one amongst 
the Clan O'Malley that will brook a woman’s rule. 
The spirit of dissension even now is rife amongst them 
and they will soon push thee from the stool thou hast 
jumped upon. Thy queendom will be but of short 
duration; and thy usurpation will beget thee enemies 
where thou lookest for friends.” : s 

“T am no usurper,” was Grace’s answer. 

“ Thou dost not seem to like the term; and yet me- 
thinks a milder one would not do, seeing that thou 
keepest thy kinsman from his inheritance.’ 

“ Ah! what meanest thou ?” 

“T mean that the chieftainship of our clan belongs, 
by right of custom and our laws of tanistry, to 
Tomassa Rua.” i 

The blood rushed into the face of Grace, and the 
old fierce light came back into her eyes, as she ex- 
claimed: 

*'Tomassa Rua is my kinsman ?” 

* Te is.’ 

* And thy son ?” 

“re w," 


“In accordance with our laws he stood next} in 


the clan? 
“Tt was.” 


she sefzed the hag by the throat. 

“Death to thy soul, reptile !” she exclaimed. ‘“ Thou 
hast had a hand in, if not been wholly guilty of bring- 
ing about this terrible calamity. Speak, or by 
heavens T’ll slay thee, and fling thy carrion to the 
crows.” 

“Let go thy hold,” Basilid cried with difficulty. 
“Thou surely wouldst not murder me ?” 

“Do not trifle with me, for I am pitiless,” was the 
answer. “To kill thee would not be murder.” 

“ Release my throat—I am choking.” 

Grace’s answer was to tighten her grasp, until the 
eyes of the wretched woman started from their sock- 
ets, and the veins swelled out like cords in her temples. 
The wand fell from the hand of Basilid, and in her 
agony she grasped the wrists of the powerful woman, 
who glared at her like an enraged tiger. 

ss td thou hast any value for thy life, answer me, and 
truly,” said Grace. “Art thou guilty of the murder 
of 'my father ?” 

Basilid could only motion, for the pressure on her 
throat prevented articulation. Grace saw this, and 
slightly relaxed her hold. Then with considerable 
difficulty Basilid said: 

* No, I am not his murderer.” 

** But thou knowest how he died ?” 

“No.” 

“The fiends torture thee for a lying wretch !” cried 
Grace, as she once more tightened her hold, so that it 
seemed as if a trifle more would be sufficient to 
squeeze the life out of the old woman’s body. 

Basilid writhed and clutched convulsively at the 
wrists of Grace, from whose face every trace of pity 
had flown. Once more she relaxed her hold. Much 
as she hated the woman, she was desirous of sparing 
her life; for she knew she was in possession of a guilty 
secret, and her object was to wring it from her. 

When Basilid had recovered sufficient strength to 
speak, she said: 

* Art thou mad, or dost thou wish to be guilty of 
a crime that will bring upon thee the curse of all our 
race? What can it profit thee to take my life ?” 

“ Chattering idiot!” was Grace’s exclamation— 
“thou canst drivel now that danger threatens! Why 
dost thou not bring thy magic skill tothy aid? But 
answer me, or by everything that is sacred—by the 
memory of him who was dearer to me than twenty 
lives, I swear I’ll slay thee ! Who is my father’s mur- 
derer ?” 

““T know not,” Basilid replied. 

Grace looked terrible. She felt that she was baffled 
—bafiled by this weak, miserable old woman. In her 
rage she shook her as a terrier would shake a rat; and 
while, with one hand, she held her throat with a vice- 
like grip, with the other she flourished aloft her gleam- 
ing dagger. 

“T give thee one more chance for thy life,” she said, 
in a voice that was husky with psssion. “If thou 
dares to answer me falsely, that moment shall be thy 
last, for I will bury my dagger in thy heart. For the 
last time, then—who is my father’s murderer ?” 
Basilid quailed now, for she knew-too well that the 
infuriated woman, would keep her word. But in her 
heart still lingered some mother.love for her unnatural 
son, and she hesitated to denounce him. 

At this moment the lamp expired, and the hall was 
lunged in darkness, save where a long strip of moon- 
ight came through a loophole in the wall, and fell up- 
on the faces of the two women, and upon a third face 
—that of a crouching figure half-hidden behind the 
table. But this figure, whose eyes glittered strangely 
as the strip of light fell upon them, was unnoticed by 
the women. 

“JT will tell thee all!” cried Basilid, as the grasp on 
her throat tightened, and the dagger was about to 
descend. 

Tn an instant Grace relaxed her hold and lowered 
the arm that had been raised to strike the writhing 
wretch, who now whined for mercy. 

“Tt is terrible to have to denounce one’s own flesh,” 
said Basilid when she had recovered sufficiently. “But 
thou art inexorable and pitiless. Thy father’s murder- 
er, then, is—Tomassa Rua, my unhappy son!” 

‘** A withering curse upon him !” said Grace, as she 
literally flung the trembling woman from her. At the 
same moment the crouching figure half rose, and with- 
drew from the strip of light into the darkness. “Ma 
ihe fester and rot day by day!” continued Grace. “May 
|his eyes lose their sight, his tongue its speech, his limbs 
their power! May men scorn him and women spit at 
jhim until he die a dog’s death ina ditch, and then 
;may the burning tortures of” 

Her words were cut short by Basilid, who, uttering 
a wail of pain, threw herself at the feet of the infuri- 








ated woman. 

| “Oh, spare him !” she cried—* spare him, if thou 
hast one spark of pity in thy breast! I plead for him 
[plead here at thy feet. He is my son.” 


“ And it was,thy wish to place him at the head of | “Canst thou ask me for pity when thou thyself art 
\pitiless? Did he have any pity when he slew my 
|father, and mangled to death one who was the life of 
With a terrible cry of rage, Grace unsheathsd her my heart ? Oh, that thy son, thy thing, thy foul spit 
dagger, and springing to the spot where Basilid stood, ‘were here, that I could slowly torture him—that I 


could tear his eyes from their sockets, his lying tongue 
from his mouth! His one life would not be enough to 
satisfy my vengeance. But answer me quickly, lest 
I trample the breath out of thy worthless body— 
where has the wretch fled to?” 

“To Doona.” 

“Ah I thought so. With what object?” 

“He has joined MacMahon, who has sworn to dis- 
possess thee, and give Tomassa the chieftainship of 
the clan. They have gone to raise a large force of 
kerns, and in a few days will attack thee here.” 

* We'll forestall him,” was Grace’s answer, “and 
ere three suns have risen, my galleys shall ride be- 
neath the walls of Doona, and my kerns shall sit in 
its halls.” ; 

At this moment the figure slowly rose, and creeping 
with the stealthiness of a cat, it made its way to the 
door; then it turned its face, and for an instant the 
moonlight fell upon it. That instant was long enough 
for Grace to see it. She rushed towards the door, but 
the figure had gone. Catching a glimpse of it as it 
sped across the courtyard, she followed. It gained the 
wall separating the castle from the moat; then it turn- 
ed suddenly, and, drawing a pistol, fired at its pursuer. 
There was a cry of pain. In an instant the guard was 
alarmed. A hundred arquebuses were seized, and kerns 
and galloglasses rushed from the guard-room. But the 
figure had mounted the wall, and with a look of defi- 
ance, it sprang down on the other side, plunged into 
the moat, and swimming across, gained the opposite 
bank, and, was soon lost in the darkness of the night. 

As the warning beacon blazed out on the tower, 
Pernil and Michael raised the senseless form of Grace, 
whose dress was stained with blood, and carried her 
into the castle. 


CHAPTER XV. 
LOVE, TRUE LOVE. 

Once more we must shift the scene, and for a while 
leaving the fortunes of Grace O’Malley, transport the 
reader to England. The place is a quaint old mansion, 
standing in the shadow of tall poplars and venerable 
oaks. It has queer gable-ends and mullioned windows, 
and the entrance is through a porch of twisted branch- 
es. Ina room of this mansion a lady is seated, work- 
ing at a tambour frame. It is a curious old room, with 
tapestried walls and oaken flooring, and the ceiling 
crossed with heavy beams. The furniture is of carved 
oak. Ancestral portraits, painted on long strips of can- 
vas, and set in massive and clumsy frames of black 
wood, that give a funereul aspect to the place, stand 
against the walls; but on a small trestle, betore the fair 
worker, is the miniature portrait of a young man. The 
picture is set in a small and elegant gold frame, and it 
is evident it has more than a passing interest for the 
lady. Her eyes repeatedly wander to it, and something 
like a sigh escapes her lips. She is very beautiful, is 
this lady. Her face is full and round, and wears a 
delicate flush of health; her eyes are large and liquid; 
her lips are firm-set, indicating decision and firmness of 
character. She is a maiden for whom a knight would 
rush in hot haste to peril his life, and shiver a lance at 
her command. 

Her busy fingers cease for a moment to ply the need- 
le, and her wool work falls into her lap, and leaning 
back in her chair, she gazes long and earnestly at the 
portrait. Then she draws from her bosom a tiny box 
of gold, and touching a spring, the lid flies open, dis- 
closing a true lover’s knot, made of two shades of hair, 
and tied together with blue ribbon. As she looks at 
this, a tear quivers on her long silken lashes. and her 
breast heaves with a sigh. Pressing the love gift to 
her lips, she closes the box and replaces it in her 
bosom. 

“My own loved Hubert,” she murmurs, “when is 
this terrible suspense to end ? For two days have they 
been landed, come back without thee, and yet I can 
gain no ne My questions are met with evasive 
answers, and I am told that business detains thee. 
Heaven grant *tis nothing worst.” 

She took a small lute that stood upon a rest near, 
and, eine tuned the strings, sang the following 
verses in a low, plaintive voice : 

“The dove will fly 
From a ruined nest - 
Love will not dwell 
In a troubled breast; 
The heart bas no zest 


To sweeten life's dolor, 
If Love the Consoler 








Be not its guest !” 
As her voice died away, the door of the room was 


‘opened, and Lyster, Hubert Dillon’s companion, enter- 


jed. Alice Markham—for she was the lady—sprang to 
jber feet, and with a cry of joy hurricd to greet the new 
comer. 

|. “ Ah, Lyster,” she cried,” “thou hast come at last. 
le heard of thy landing two days ago, and that thou hadst 





























returned without thy chief. Tell me quickly—didst 
leave him well ?” 

“T did, lady,” Lyster answered. 

“That is joyful news indeed!” she cried; “and Ill 
broider the kerchief for uttering it. But come—be 
seated. You see how patient I am.” 

In her eagerness she almost pushed him into a seat, 
and then puiling an ottoman over, sat at his feet, and 
gazing into his face, said : 

* Now, good Lyster, I am all ears.” 

“Thou art all beauty, fair Alice,” he answered. 

“Cease thy nonsense,” she cried, as she stamped her 
little foot in mock rage, ‘or ("ll punish thee by not giv- 
ing the promised kerchief.” 

“Nay, but that would be cruel indeed.” 

“A truce to this!” she exclaimed, “and 
news of him for whom my heart yearns. 
thou hast said ?” 

“Yes, lady.” 

“And lived I in his memory ?” 

“During our voyage thou wert ever the subject of his 
conversation.” 

“ Dear, dear Hubert!” 

“And when I left him, his last words were cf thee.” 

‘*My brave and faithful Hubert. I'll broider thee 
two kerchiefs, good Lyster, for this glorious news. But 
tell me quickly—why did he not return with thee ?” 

“Business of a peculiar nature detained him.” 

“Business of a peculiar nature!” she repeated 
thoughtfully, as if aware that there was some hidden 
— in his words. ‘Was his mission not success- 

a ” 
“I regret,” he answered, “that I cannot report it was 
“ Ah, what dost thou mean ?” she cried with sudden 
energy, while a look of alarm swept over her beautiful 
face. 

“Nay, do not alarm thyself, lady. Thy lover is safe 
and well. But his journey was not productive of the 
good results we anticipated.” 

“Well, well, thou art tardy in thy speech!” she cried, 
as Lyster paused. “His mission failed! Then why 
comes he not back ?” 

“Because a difficulty arose that necessitated his re- 
maining until an arrangement arising out of this had 
been come to.” 

‘-The difficulty must have been great, indeed, that 
kept him from her who lives only in his presence.” 

“ The difficulty was great, lady.” 

“How did the chief receive him ?” 

“He feasted him right royally.” 

“Feasted him! Pshaw!—how provoking thou art in 
thy speech! Was this barbarian kind tomy Hubert ?” 

“He was.” 

“ And did he accept the terms that Hubert was com- 
missioned to offer ?” 

‘“‘No; he scorned all our proposals, boasted his 
— and swore he would never yield to Saxon 
rule.” 

“And did Hubert—brave Hubert—not strike the 
churl for this saucy answer ?” 

“Ah, lady, thou knowest but little of the wild coun- 
try or the power of these barbarian chiefs. They scoff 
at our power, and boast truly that they are able to hold 
their own against masses of English troops. The al- 
most impreguable nature of their country is responsible 
for this, for inured to mountain warfare as these sav- 
ages are, our troops are not able to assail them in their 
fastnesses.” 

“Thy news astonishes me, indeed,” she answered, 
“I thought the mere mention of the name of our troops 
would be sufticient to frighten these unlettered peo- 
ple, and that our cannon could easily biow them into 
submission.” 

“That is a common opinion indulged in by English 
people, who speak of the ‘mere Irish’ as though they 
were talking of the painted Indians that our travelers 
tell such strange stories about. These Irish, ’tis true, 
are rude, and lack the courtesies nnd politeness of our 
Court life; but then they are braye and hospitable,glory- 
ing in freedom, and loving their country with undyi 


ive me the 
e was well, 


so 


patriotism. Do we not do them a cruel injustice when 
we stigmatize them as savages?” ; ; 
‘They are not so dull as prejudice would hint; 
Nor hath Creation, nor the god of wit, 
More lavish been to any other clime.’” 

“Why, good Lyster, thou art quite enthusiastic!” ex- 
claimed Alice, laughingly. “Methinks the Irish winds 
have blown away thy English feeling.” 

“Not so, fair Alice ; I do but speak the truth—feel- 
ing, as I do, that gross injustice is done to these brave, 
heroic people, that we send our soldiers over by thou- 
sands tocrush. There are in Ireland two motives for 
national pride.” 

“And what are they pray, Master Lyster ?” 

~The beauties of the country and the extraordinary 
talents of the natives.” 

“Thy description is glowing indeed, andI will discuss 
the points with thee on some future occasion,” she said. 
“But in thy enthusiam for Ireland, we are drifting from 
the subject that lies nearest my heart. Tell me more 
of Hubert Dillon, Lyster; nor let thy tongue hold 
aught back hat I should know. Tell me truly, as thou 


hopes to retain my friendship—when does he purpose 
returning ?”’ 
“That I cannot tell thee, Mistress Alice; but I fear 
tliat the time will not be soon.” 
“Fear!” she repeated, for the first time taking real 
alarm from the tone in which his words were uttered— 
“fear! There is a hidden meaning in thy specch, 
Lyster.” 
“A hidden meaning,” he repeated. 
“Ay,a hidden meaning. There is something thou 
wouldst conceal.” 
“Conceal !” 
“By all that is merciful, he echoes me!” she cried, 
starting to her feet. “Thou art keeping something 
back. I command thee to tell it tome. If thou hast 
bad news, let me hear it. Thou hast said that he was 
well—the statement was made upon thy honor—and I 
think thou art too noble to trifle with my feclings 
‘Indeed I hope that I am, lady,” he answered as he 
knelt and kissed her hand. ‘Would to heaven that I 
had been detained in Ireland instead of thy lover, for I 
have no fair lady to weep for my absence !” 
“Detained!” she exclaimed, in a tone that told how 
great was her anxiety. ‘What dost thou mean by say- 
ing he is detained ?” 
“I mean, lady, that””——- 
“If thou art not devoid of pity, speak and let me know 
the worst!” she cried. on observing that he hesitated. 
“Well, lady, I mean that he is a prisoner.” 
‘A prisoner! Why and where ?” she asked hurried- 
ly, seizing him by the arm and peering into his face. 

“In the stronghold of O'Malley, on Clare Island, and 
his liberty is valued at a thousand rose nobles.” 

“This sum is demanded as a ransom. Is that thy 
meaning ?” 

“It is.” 


back instantly with it.” 


steadfastly refuses to pay this large ransom.” 
and a look of pain crossed her face. 
not dare to keep him prisoner?” 


ley would not dare !” 


“But does her majesty suggest no plan to rescue 
Hubert ?” 


best troops, with orders to uproot the stronghold and 
exterminate the clan.” 

“But that is a long and uncertain process.” 

“It is, and would subject Hubert to a great danger.” 

“What dost thou mean ?”’ 

“Sooner than yield, and if he were hard pressed, 
O'Malley might become desperate, and Hubert’s life 
would possibly be forfeited,” 

He was startled by the cry that issued from the now 
colorless lips of Alice, and seeing that she tottered as it 
about to fall, he sprang forward to support her. But 
her weakness was only passing. She pushed him away, 
and seemed suddenly endowed with an unnatural en- 
er; 

eTThis is no time for useless wailing,” she exclaimed. 
“Hubert is in danger, and some means must be devised 
to rescue him from it. If thou hast any love for me, 
good Lyster, lend me thy aid.” 

“Love !” he answered. “I Jove thee too well.” 

As he spoke he pressed his lips to her white hand, but 
she was too much occupied with her own thoughts to 
notice the mantling flush that suffused his face. 

“I will see the queen,” she cried, after some reflec- 
tion. “Her !majesty has often told me that I was a 
favorite with her, and that, if I ever needed it, she 
would aid me. I will go to the Court at once, and on 
my knees beseech her to pay this ransom.” 

She struck a bell, and on her attendant appearing, 
ordered her palfrey to be saddled, and then suitably at- 
tiring herself, she started off in company with Lyster 


ying | for Hampton, which was distant some three miles. 


{To be continued in our next.) 





May-or-Wanz-Hawss.—A correspondent of Nature, says that 
during the hurricane of October 6th, 1873, he was residing on 
the west shore of Biscayne Bay, South Florida, In the early 
part of the gale; and while it was approaching its height, he 
noticed overhead innumerable ‘‘ man-of-war hawks.” They seem- 
ed to be ‘laying to” [to use a nautical pbrase], with but little 
motion of their wings; their heads were towards the wind, but 
instead of moving backwards they seemed to drift off in a line 
calculated to tae them directly away from the storm centre. 
This action he considers to have been developed from experience 
by the ancestors of the ‘“‘ man-of-war bawk,’ and to have become 
so organized in the race, as to cause them to leave the track of 
the approaching cyclone instinctively. 





Cace Brrps.—An exibibition of canaries and other song and 
cage birds at the Sydenham Crystal Palace near London, recently 
were the most extensive that has ever been held in England. 
There was no fewer than 1,300 entries, of which 600 were can- 
aries, and the remainiug thrushes, bulifinches, goldfinches, 
mules, nightingales, starlings, lories, parrots and paroquets. 
he cages were ranged in a double row in a handsome pavillion, 
which had been erected in the south pave for the accommoda- 
tion of the feathered songsters, talkers and screamers, and every 
cage was so placed as to be easily accessible to the spectator. 





“Well, and her majesty will, of course, despatch thee 


“It is my painful duty, sweet Alice, to confess that 
I have had two interviews with her majesty, but she 


Alice Markham pressed both her hands to her heart, 
“But assuming that this sum is not paid, they will] yjsible. 


“Dare !”’ exclaimed Lyster. “There is nothing O’Mal- 


“Yes; she vows that she will send over a body of her 


My Hunting Song. 


By Crarves KinGs.ey. 





Forward! hark ! forward’s the cry ! 
One wore fence and we're out on tbe open ! 
So to us at once, if you want to live near us— 
Follow them hark to them, darlings! a8 on they go, 
Leaping and sweeping down i:to the vale below! 
Cowards, and bunglers whose beart or whose eyo is slow! 
Find themselves staring alone.? 


So the great cause flashes by! 
Nearer and clearing its purposes open, 
While louder and louder the world echoes cheer us; 
Gentlemen, sportsmen, you orght to live up to us, 
Lift us and lead, and hallo our game to us— 
We cannot take the hounds off, and no shame to us, 

Don’t be left staring alone. 

at Aiea > SE) * SE : 


WAT TYLER: 


Or, Nobles and Serfs. 





By William Harrison Ainsworth, 
AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &o. 


BOOK I 
THE INSURRECTION. 


CHAPTER .. 
THE SMITH, THE FRIAR, AND THE OUTLAW. 

At the pleasant village of Dartford, in Kent, in 1881, 
and in the fifth year of the reign of Richard II, there 
dwelt a smith named Wat Tyler. . 

Somewhat above the middle height, and very power- 
fully built, he had a broad, manly visage, characterized 
by astern expression, and his deep-set cyes possessed a 
latent fire very easily kindled. His dark locks were 
clipped close to his head, so as to reveal a massive brow, 
but his beard was bushy and overgrown. 

The smith’s ordinary apparel was well calculated to 
display his stalwarth frame, and consisted of a coarse, 
brown serge tunic, with skirts reaching below the girdle, 
long russet hose, and sandals fastened with thongs. 

When he went forth, he put on a hood that covered 
his head, neck and shoulders, and only left the face! 
Attached to his girdle werea pouch and a 
dagger, the latter being of his own manufacture. 

Te was a sight to see the lusty smith in his leather 
apron, with his brawny arms bared to the ment 








making the sparks flv 2s he heat the «lowing iron on the 
anvil. Wheu surrvuuued by his men, most of whom 
were built on his own robust model, he looked like 
Vulcan amid the Cyclops. 

Wat Tyler was in the prime of manhood, not being 
more than forty. He was married, and had one child, a 
daughter, whom he loved as the apple of his eye. Rough 
with all others, he was ever gentle with her. 

He had not always beena smith. In hif younger days 
he was an archer, and drew as strong a bow as a Sher- 
wood forester. A vassal of Sir Eustace de Valletort, he 
formed part of the train of that noble knight, and ac- 
companied his lord to the wars in France and Bretagne. 
In some rude encounters with the enemy, he had the 
good fortune to attract the notice both of the Black 
Prince and the Duke of Lancaster. Severely wounded 
at the siege of Rennes, he was left for dead, but re- 
covered, and eventually returned with Sir Eustace to 
England. . 

Atthis period all the peasants were serfs, being un- 
able to abandon the small portion of land which they 
cultivated, or quit the service of their lords, who could 
compel them to follow them to the wars, or sell them 
with their habitations, their cattle, their implements of 
labor, and their families. In short, the vileins, as they 
were termed, were in the same wretched state of bond- 
age they had been after the Conquest; freedom being 
rarely granted save on payment of a heavy fine. 

When Wat ‘Tyler went to the wars, he was a bond- 
man, but on his return, in consideration of his good ser- 
vice, he was emancipated by his lord, and enabled to 
establish himself as a smith at his native village of 
Dartford. Being skilful at his work, he found plenty of 
employment; and it was said that he could make a 
stronger breast-plate anda better skull-cap than any 
armourer in Kent. 

But though he had little reason to complain, Wat was 
a discontented man. Of late, he had become more sul- 
len than heretofore, and seemed brooding over some se- 
eret wrong. Could we penetrate the inmost recess of 
his breast, we should find it occupied by fierce and tur- 
bulent thoughts, by intense hatred of the noble and the 
rich, by a burning desire of vengeance upon the op- 
pressors of the people, and by a fixed determination to 
divide all property among the lower classes. should the 
great revolt of the commonalty, which he felt assured 
would speedily take place, be crowned with success. 

Ever since the accession of Richard II to the throne, 
in 1377, strong symptoms of popular agitation had been 
manifest, though they had been disregarded by the 
nobles, who felt secure of their power; but row the 
storm, that had so long been brewing, seemed likely to 
burst, and with extraordinary fury. 

The youthful monarch, who was now only in his six- 
teenth year, was governed by his uncles, the Duke of 
Lancaster and the Earls of Cambridge and Buckingham, 
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subsequently created Dukes of Cambridge and Glouces-! all travelers in Kent; and, to avoid being plundered, blue and limpid, and arched over by dark, pencilled 
ter. and their exactions and severity had exasperated the the numerous pilgrims to the shrine of Thomas a Becket, brows; while her tresses were light and fleecy. 


people almost beyond endurance. 

Moreover, Richard had several rapacious favorites, 
the chief among them being his two half-brothers, the 
Earl of Kent and Sir John Holland, Sir Simon Burley, 
the Earls of Salisbury, Warwick and Suffolk, and Sir 
Richard le Scrope, steward of the household; and these 
helped to drain the royal exchequer, which needed con- 


at Canterbury, were obliged to be guarded by an escort. 

But the robber-chief modelled his conduct on that of 
another renowned outlaw, Robin Hood; and while he 
despoiled the rich without scruple, he give very liberally 
to the poor. Hence he had always spies to tell him of 
the approach of a party of travelers, or to warn him of 
danger; and though his retreat was well known, it was 





stant replenishment. 

Added to ail, in consequence of the continual and 
fruitless wars with France, the expenses of the nobles’! 
and knigh:s, who vied with each other in the number 
and — of their trains, were excessive, and could 
only be maintained by the repeated exactions from the 
serfs. 

At length, the miserable peasants determined to :hrow 
off the yoke under which they labored. Secret meetings 
tok place among them in several parts of Kent and 
Essex, and a great league’ of the commons was formed 
for the purpose of compelling the nobles, knights, and 
ape to renounce the privileges they had so shame- 

ully abused. 

A mysterious mode of communication was devised, 
by means of which the members of the association could 
correspond with each other without danger of dis- 
covery. 

The chief contriver of this extensive and dangerous 
conspiracy was Wat Tyler, who aspired to be the leader 
of the insurrection, and, from his daring and resolute 
character he seemed well fitted for the post. 

One of Wat Tyler’s confederates in the revolutionary 
scheme, and who lent the seditious smith great aid, was 
a Franciscan friar, named John Ball, a professed disciple | 


never discovered by the officers of justice. 

For seven years Jack Straw had now been master of 
the road between Blackheath and Canterbury, and made 
every traveler he could lay hands upon, pay toll. 

Almost as soon as an insurrection of the Kentish 
peasants was planned, Jack Straw heard of the plot, and 
immediately sent a faithful messenger to Wat Tyler, 
offering to join the league, and engaging to bring his 
followers with him. 

The proposal was eagerly accepted; and shortly after- 
wards a secret meeting took place between the smith 
and the outlaw, who were well pleased with each other. 

Their feelings were in common. ‘Ihey both hated the 
nobility, and turnt to avenge the wrongs inflicted on 
the serfs. Both desired to level all distinction of rank 
and partition a!] property among the people. And this 
was sipgular in the case of Guibald le Maudit, for, 
though an outcast, he really belonged to a noble family. 

Before separating, each confederate drew his dagger, 
pierced his left arm, and, as blood flowed from the punc- 
ture, they vowed eternal fidelity to each other. 

Guibald Je Maudit, or Jack Straw, as we shall hence- 
forth style him, was some ten years younger than the 
burley smith. Tall and well-proportioned, he had a spare 
but sinewy frame, and was exceedingly active; ~~ 

i 


of the great religious reformer, John Wycliffe, whose |%o swilt of foot that he could keep up with a horse at fu 


doctrines were then extremely popular. 

Clad in his gray gown, and girded with a cord, the 
barefucted friar went from village to village throughout 
Kent, preaching equality, the necessity of general par- 
tition of property, and the abolition of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. 

“My good friends,” he said to the peasants who col- 
lected to hear him, “things cannot go on well in Eng- 
land, nor ever will, until everything shall be in com- 
men: when there shall neither be vassal nor lord, and 
all distinctions levelled; when the lords shall be no 
more masters than ourselves. How ill have they used 
us! and for what reason do they hold us in bondage ? 
Are we not all descended from the same parents, Adam 
and Eve? And what can they show, and what reason 
give, why they shouid be more the masters than we our- 
selves? They are clothed in velvets and rich stuffs, 
ornamented with ermine and other furs, while we are 
ferced to wear poor cloth. ‘They have wines, spices and 


gallop. More than once he had owed his safety to his 
remarkuble fleetness. 

Jack Straw was by nomeans ill favored, but his coun- 
tenance had a sinister expression. His complexion was 
excessively swarthy—so swarthy as to suggest that the 
skin must be stained by walnut-juice. 

Be this as it may, his dark visage, lighted up by a 
pair of fiercely-flashing eyes, was calculated to inspire 
terror. His raven locks hung down in disorder; and a 
shaggy beard, of the same hue, clothed his chin. 

The daring outlaw usually rode a powerful black 
charger, taken from the Sirede Gommegines, as that 
baron was on his way to visit the young King at the 
Palace of Shene; and all his men were well mounted, for 
they found no difficulty in providing themselves with 
steeds. They were, likewise, well armed; some with 
cross-bows, some with long-bows. 

Their leader wore a doublet of Kendal green, with a 
horn slung over his shoulders by a baldrick; and on his 


fine bread, when we have only rye, and water to drink. We | head was a small cap, with a heron’s feather stuck in it. 


are called slaves, and if we do not perform our services 
we are beaten. 


Boots of supple leather, fitting close to the leg, and as- 


Let us go to the King, who is young, | cending above the knee, completed his picturesque cos- 
and remonstrate with him on our servitude, telling him|tume. 


He was armed with a broad-bladed sword and 


we must have it otherwise, or we shall find a remedy for] poniard, and a small battle-axe was affixed to his sad- 


it ourselves.” 
Inflammatory preaching like this, addressed to an 


dle 


Appended to his neck, by a slender chain, but entire- 


ignorant peasantry, half-maddened by the cruelty and|ly concealed by his jerkin, was a small silver case, con 


injustice with which they were treated, could not fail to 
produce the effect intended. 

All who listened to the factious monk resolved to 
shake off their chains and be free. 

Not content withharanguing the peasants, John Ball 
sent a letter secretly to the head man in each village, 
couched in the following terms: 

“Jobn Ball greets you well: 
Soon :ou'll hear the signal bell. 
When it ,Tise suddenly; 
And, as you would freemen be, 
Hold together steadfastly, 
In brotherhood and unity. 
Nothing fear, 
The end is near— 
The end you hope for— Liberty.” 

John Ball’s proceedings, not being conducted with suf- 
ficient cantion, came to the knowledge of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who caused him to be arrested. 

The Archbishop looked upon him as a half-crazed en- 
thusiast, affected by the heresies of Wycliffe, but had no 
idea of the mischief he was doing, or he would have put 
him to death. Asit was, he imprisoned him in the bar- 
bacan of the old castle of Canterbury, destroyed by 
Louis of France in the time of King John. 

Another important member of the league, but of a 
very different stamp from the friar, was an outlaw and 
captain of robbers, whose real name was Guibald le Mau- 
dit, though he had assumed the appellation of Jack 
Straw. 

Having been guilty of a trespass on a royal forest in 





taining a single straw, brought from the dungeon of St. 
Peter, at Rome. From this straw, which he devoutly 
believed would shield him from a violent death, the out- 
law took his name. 

When John Ball was arrested by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Jack Straw found means of communicating 
with him in his prison, and undertook to deliver him; 
but the friar bade him not trouble himself about him, 
saying that his work was done, and that it would be time 
enough to set him free when the general rising took 

lace. 
' It was clear that the outbreak could not long be de- 
layed, for the ferment among the people had been 
heightened by another most obnoxious measure. 

A poll-tax of three groats was imposed upon every 
person, male and female, throughout the kingdom, above 
fifteen years of age; and asit was forseen, that there 
would be great difficulty in collecting this tax, it was 
farmed to a rieh company of Lombard merchants, then 
resident in the City of London. 

As might be expected, theso merchants proceeded 
mosf rigorously; aud employed the roughest collectors 
they could find, enjoining them to let none escape who 
were liable to the tax. 

The collectors set about their task with zeal; and 
everywhere, complaints arose from the people of the bru- 
tal usage they experienced from them. 

Wat Tyler heard of these murmurs with secret satis- 
faction. The more the peasants were exasperated, the 
better it served his purpose. 





the reiga of Edward [[I—in other words of killing deer, 
aheinous offence in those days, and punishable with 
death—Guilbald fled to avoid the consequences of his | 
act, and, since he could not be captured, he was out: | 
lawed, and a price set on his head. 

He was soon joined by several marauders, fugitives 
from justice sike himself: and, being superior to the rest 
of his lawless companions, was chosen as their leader; 
and a very determined leader he proved, and enforced 


Jack Straw and his band speedily became the terror of 


the strictest obedience to his commands. | 


As yet no collector of the poll-tax had visited Dart- 
ford; but its turn would soon come, and then a disturb- 


She had neither the look nor the manner of a rustic 

maiden; nor did she bear any personal resemblance to 
either of her parents. But it will not be wondered at 
\that her manner should be superior to her condition, 
when we mention that she had been most carefully in- 
structed, by the prioress of St. Mary and St. Margaret, 
who took especial interest in her. 

So much effect had the good prioress’ teaching and 
discourses, produced upon the smith’s daughter, that 
the villagers declared that she would end by becoming a 
nun. 

Dame Tyler was three or four years younger than her 
husband, and still comely. She was rather inclined to 
gossip with her neighbors; and so little reliance had Wat 
I'yler in her discretion, that he kept her in complete ig- 
norance of the plot in which he was engaged. 

On Whit-Monday morn, in the year previousiy men- 
tioned—and a most lovely morn it was—a young damsel 
issued from the Priory gate, and took her way beneath 
the trees towards the village. 

Her footstep was as light as that of a fawn; and as sbs 
tripped along the path, ever and anon pausing to listen 
to the carolling of the birds, a smile of happiness played 
upon her charming countenance 
No fairer creature was abroad on that delightful morn- 
ing than this youug damsel. As some old folks who 
watched her thought, she was an object to gladden the 
eye. 

Her simple attire suited her well. She wore a hood 
and wimple. Her kirtle was of scarlet sendall, but not 
too long to hide her small laced buskins. From the 
girdle that spanned her slender waist, hung a rosary of 
red beads; and she was likewise provided with an aul- 
moniere, or silken purse, which had heen given her by 
the Prioress Isabel. In her hand she carried a mass- 
book. 

As she moved on, she met several village maidens, 
most of them a few years older than herself, but none 
one half so fair. 

All of them greeted her, and some stopped for a mo- 
ment to exchange a few words with her. 

“Give you good morrow, gentle Editha!” cried one of 
these maidens, acomely damsel of nineteen, with a ripe 
cherry lip and eyes black as a sloe, who was carrying a pail 
of milk to the Priory. ‘You will come to tle sports 
this afternoon, I hope? All the lads of the village will 
be on the green. They are now dressing the May-pole 
with garlands and flowers, and a band of minstrels from 
Rochester, arrived last night at the ‘Bull.’ There will 
be dancing and mumming, and no lack of cakes and 
Whitsun ale.” 

Thus spoke Marjory, the milk-maid, a damsel who had 
many admirers; and she ended by a Joud laugh, that dis- 
played her white teeth. 

But Editha replied, rather gravely, “‘ The Lady Prior- 
ess has given me permission to view the sports, so I 
shall come to the green with my mother; but I don’t think 
I shall take any part in them.” 

“ Ah, you'll change your mind when you hear the 
merry sound of the tabor and pipe!” said Marjory, again 
laughing. 

“T scarcely think so,” replied Editha. “I’m sure 
the Lady Prioress wouldn’t approve of my dancing.” 

“She won’t inflict a very severe penance upon you,” 
returned Marjory; “and if you mean to take the vow, I 
would advise you to enjoy yourself while you can.” 

“TI have no intention of becoming a nun,” rejoined 
Editha. “ But I won’t do anything toincur Lady Isabel’s 
displeasure.” 

“No wonder you’re such a favorite with her!” cried 
Marjory, rather spitefully. 

And she went off with her pail. 

As Editha pursued her way homewards, she had to 
_ the green, in the midst of which stood the May- 


e. 

Already adorned with garlands and ropes of flowers, 
as Marjory, the milk-maid, had stated, it looked very 
pretty; and as she stopped for a moment to gaze at it, 
several young rustics hastened towards her; but she 
started off again instantly, and left them. 

From the aspect of the usually quite village, any one 
might have known it was a feteday. The church bells 
were ringing joyous peals, and other enlivening sounds 
were heard. 

Preparations for merry-making and festivity at a later 
hour, seemed to be going on at many of the picturesque 
habitations that formed the long straggling street, lead- 
ing to the wooden bridge across the silver Varent. 

‘The chief hotel in the village bore the sign of tlie 
“Bull,” as does the large, comfortable inn that succeed- 
edit. In front of the “ Bull” stood the little band of 
minstrels of whom the milk-maid had spoken. 





ance might be expected. 


CHAPTER II. 





EDITHA. 





| _Editha, the smith’s daughter, was now verging upon 
| fifteen, and, though her charms were not fully develop- 
ed, she gave promise of remarkable beauty. 

Her lineaments were delicately moulded; her eyes 


Tall, strong-looking fellows, not much like ordinary 
minstrels, they were provided with cornet, tabor and 
fife. Though urged to play by the crowd collected 
around, they declined to doso until the sports began. 

Like the rest of the villagers, Wat ‘lyler seemed dis 
posed to give himself aholiday. He did not put out the 
fire of his forge; but left his men in charge of the smithy, 
in case they should be called upon to shve a horse, or do 
some other work that could not be delayed. 
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Having put on hishood and tunic, he was preparing to 
sally forth, when he met his daughter at the door. 

“ Are you going out for a walk, father?” she asked. 
“If so, pray take me with you.” 

“I am going to Dartford Brent,” he replied; “ You 
had better go in to your mother.” 

But Editha would not be denied. 

“That is just the walk I should like,” she said. “TI 
want to gather some wild thyme on the downs, and the 
morning is charmimg. I must go.” 

The smith would rather have been without her, but 
he could not resist her look, and they went on together. 

Many an eye followed them as they walked along; and 
not a few of the beholders were struck by the contrast 
offered by Wat’s burly frame, to the slight and graceful 
figure of his daughter. 

In the market-place there were a few women with 
baskets, containing eggs, butter and honey; and others 
with pigeons, ducks, goslings and freshly-caught trout, 
for which the Darent was renowned, and they ail gather- 
ed round the smith; but he made no purchases. 

When he drew near the “ Bull,” one of the minstrels 
we have described, made a sign, and having caught 
Wat’s eye, pointed towards the eastern downs. 

The smith nodded his head, to signify that he under- 
stood what was meant, and marched on with his daugh- 
ter. 

They were now in St. Edmond’s Way, so-called from 
the chantry of St. Edmund Martyr, which stood there. 
Of such peculiar sanctity was this ancient chapel, that it 
was always visited by the pilgrims to Canterbury. The 
priests were now saying mass in the chantry, and Edi- 
tha would fain have had her father enter, and join them 
in their devotions, but he heeded not her request. 

A little further on was the church, and here again 
mass was being celebrated. Once more Wat turned a 
deaf ear to his daughter’s entreaties to him to go in, and 
hastened to cross the wooden bridge over the Darent. 
Leaning for a moment over the rails, he saw the trout 
darting past beneath, and pointed them out to Editha. 

They now began to climb the steep side of the hill, 
which was overgrown with juniper, and when they gain- 
ed the brow of the eminence a lovely prospect burst upon 
them. 

Both, of course, were familiar with the view, yet they 
regarded it with as much delight as if they beheld it for 
the first time. The bright sunshine that lighted up the 
picture enhanced its beauty. 

In the midst of a wide valley, watered by the silver 
Darent, and by another clear trout stream, called the 
Cray, and bounded on either side by a range of downs, 
lay the pretty and picturesque village of Dartford. — 

Even then, it was not a very small village, and boast- 
ed, as we have shown, a church, a priory, and a chantry, 
the two latter being in great repute. 

Indeed, Lady Isabel, the Prioress of St. Mary’s, of 
whom we have already spoken, and several of the nuns, 
belonged to noble families. 

The priory, which had only been founded some five- 
and-twenty years before the date of our story by Ed- 
ward III, was a large pile, built of brick, situated at the 
foot of a softly-sloping hill, at the northwest of the vil- 
lage, In the wood near the priory was a hermitage. 

Almost immedistely beneath those who gazed upon 
the prospect, were the chantry and the church, with 
the Darent flowing cn through the valley, till it was 
joined Ly the Cray, when their combined waters formed 
a creek, deep enough to serve as a harbor for small ves- 
sels trading with Loudon. 

Water-mills there were on both streams; but paper- 
mills and powder-mills were, of course, unknown. 

At ashort distance beyond the creek we have just de- 
scribed, could be seen the Thames; the woody heights 
on the opposite shore, belonging to Essex. 

On the left the view was circumscribed by a number 
of hills, most of them covered with woods, amidst which, 
here and there, could be distinguished the turrets and 
castellated walls of some Norman mansion. 

At that early period the original aspect of the countr 
was almost unchanged. Much land was uncultivated, 
and not even cleared; vast tracts being still covered by 
primeeval forests. 

Beyond the down, on which Wat Tyler and his daugh- 
ter stood, contemplating the lovely scene we have at- 
tempted to describe, stretched a flat, heathy plain, call- 
ed Dartford Brent. 

It was skirted on the right by a thick wood, which 
was thought to harbor robbers; for several travelers 
journeying by that road to Rochester, or coming thence 
to Dariford, had been plundered of late. 

Editha was somewhat surprised, therefore, when her 
father told her he was going on to a short distance by 
himself, and bade her sit down on the turf, and read her 
mass-book till his return. 

Without waiting for an answer, he set off at a quick 
pace in the direction of the wood; but he had not got 
far, when a band of armed men issued from the thicket, 
and rode towards him. 

From the wild appearance of these men, who were 
about a dozen in number, Editha could not doubt they 
were robbers; but it was evident her father had no cause 
for apprehension, for the leader of the band, who was 
mounted on a powerful black horse, signed to his follow- 


ers to halt, and galloping up to the smith, greeted him in 
a very friendly manner. 

Editha was confounded at the sight. 

She was reluctant to believe that her father would 
hold any intercourse with the captain of a band of rob- 
bers; yet there he was, standing close to the suspicious- 
looking horseman, and conversing amicably with him. 


CHAPTER III. 
OF THE INTERVIEW ON DARTFORD BRENT 


Jack Straw—for it was he whom Editha beheld con- 
versing with her futher—was urgent that the signal for 
revolt should be given. 

“ T cannot see what is to be gained by further delay,” 
he said to the smith, ‘ Everywhere the people are 
ready to rise, anc as soon as the standard of rebellion is 
raised, thousands will join it. In Essex there has al- 
ready been an outbreak. Two of my emissaries have 
just returned from Brentwood, with the news that the 
men of Fobbing have put to flight the Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, and have slain the jurymen and 
clerks, and stuck their heads on poles. The whvle 
country will soon be in a flame.” 

“ This occurred at Fobbing, you say ?” remarked Wat 
Tyler. 

‘i Only yesterday,” replied the outlaw. ‘“ Thomas de 
Bampton, the tax commissioner, has been holding a court 
of taxation at Brentwood; but the men of Fobbing re- 
fused to attend him, and the Chief Justice came down 
to punish them. But they have punished him. Shall 
we not follow their example?” 

“They have had a pretext, which we want,” observed 
the smith. 

“ But the opportunity ought not to be neglected,” pur- 
suedthe outlaw. ‘“ The King’s three uncles are absent. 
John O’Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who governs in bis 
youthful nephew’s name, and whom we have most reason 
to dread, is at Roxburgh, seeking to make a truce with 
the Scots. He cannot return. ‘hen the Earl of Cam- 
bridge is at Plymouth, preparing to set saii to Lisbon, 
with five hundred men at arms, and five hundred arch- 
ers, to aid the King of Portugal against the King of Cas- 
tile. The Earl of Buckingham is in Wales. Not one of 
the three is likely to intertere with us.” 

“ There is no one to resist us, unless it be the King’s 
half-brother, the Earl of Kent,” observed Wat Tyler; 
“and he will not be able to raise an army, for the nobles 
hate him, and will not serve under him.” 

“Our march to London will be almost unopposed,” 
said the outlaw; “and when we arrive there, the citizens 
will open their gates, and give us a hearty welcome.” 

“Nay, of a surety, we shall have the Lord Mayor, 
William Walworth, against us,” said Wat Tyler. “ More- 
over, Sir John Philpot, who levied war on his own ac- 
count, and got reprimanded by the council for his pains, 
will stand by the King. That we shall be masters of 
London in the end, I nothing doubt; but we must dis- 
pose of Walworth and Philpot, and many others, before 
we shall be secure. You ask me why I hesitate to give 
the signal for the insurrection when all is ready, and the 
moment seems propitious. I have delayed because the 

ll tax is goading the people to madness, as this out- 
ets in Essex proves, and I want them to bz thorough- 
ly roused. They will not then turn back. Besides, we 
have a duty to perform. We must be true to our friends. 
Before the rising in this county takes place, John Ball 
must be delivered from prison, or he will be put to 
death by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Were that to 
happen, it would be an ctern»l reproach to us, since he 
is the chief contriver of the plot.” 

“The barbacan in which he is confined is strongly 
guarded, or I should have already libeiated him,” re- 
joined Jack Straw. “ But I will make another attempt.” 
“ His deliverance will be best accomplished by strata- 
gem,” remarked Wat Tyler. ‘ As I came hither, I no 
ticed that some of your band are in the village, disguised 
as minstrels,” 

“TI thought you might want assistance in the event of 
some sudden emergency, so I sent Hugo Morcar and 
three others to attend your orders. You will have a 
grand company of pilgrims in Dartford to-day.” 

“And you mean to wait for them here—ha ?” cried 
Wat Tyler. 

“No,” replied the outlaw; “I shall not attack them. 
"Tis the Princess of Wales—the King’s mother—who is 
making a pilgrimage to Canterbury. She will be at- 
tended by all her ladies, and escorted by her second son, 
Sir John Holland, aud a large retinue of nobles and 
knights.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Wat Tyler. ‘Could you not 
follow the train to Canterbury? Perchance you might 
find some means of liberating John Ball.” 

“‘T will think the matter over,” replicd the outlaw. 
“The attempt will be fraught with danger, but I care 
not for that. If aught should occur to you, send a mess- 
age to me by Morcar. He will know where to find me.” 

“Good!” said the smith. ‘“ Know you at what hour 
the Princess of Wales may be expected at Durtford ?” 

“ Early in the day,” rejoined the other. “She pur- 
poses reaching Canterbury to-night.” 

“You are well informed.” 








“ Ay; few persons travel by this road without my 


















































hearing of them. The Princess rested yesterday at the 
palace‘of Eltham, and meant to start on her pilgrimage 
betimes. On arriving at Dartford, she will visit the 
Lady Isabel at the priory, and pay her devotions at the 
chantry of Edmund the Martyr.” 

“You know more than the people of Dartford them- 
selves. I question much if the Lady Isabel is aware of 
the honor intended her. My daughter has just come 
from the priory, and she heard nothing ofthe Princess’s 
visit.” 

‘‘Here comes your daughter,” said the outlaw, di- 
recting his attention to Ediths, who was speeding to- 
wards them. ‘She has something to tell you.” 
“ She ought not to have quitted the spot where I left 
her,” said the smith, frowning. 

Bidding his confederate a hasty adieu, he was about 
to depart, when Editha, who ran with great swiftness, 
came up. 

Wat Tyler looked angry, but the outlaw was glad of 
the opportunity afforded him of exchanging a word with 
the fair damsel. 

He did not ride off, therefore, as Wat Tyler hoped he 
would, but saluted her respectfully. 

“Give you good day, fair maiden,” he said, with a 
smile that sat very ill on his grim visage. 

Editha returned his salutation, but not without visible 
embarrassment; for she could not conceal the mingled 
terror and aversion with which he inspired her. 

In reply to her father, who caided her for disobeying 

his injunctions, she said: 
“I thought you would like to know that some great 
persons have just arrived at the village. There was 
quite a long cavalcade of nobles, ku ights, esquires and 
ladies, one of whom was magnificently attired, and rode 
a richly-trapped palfrey. I could see her quite dis- 
tinctly from where I stood on the brow of the hill. Tho 
ladies with her looked younger than she did, but were 
not so richly dressed, though they all wore silks and 
velvets; but her apparel glittered in the sunshine like 
gold. A thought crossed me that it might be the King’s 
mother, the Princess of Wales.” 

“ You guessed rightly, fair damsel,” observed the cut- 
law, nothing abashed by the coldness with which Editha 
regarded him; “it was the Princess of Wales, Her 
Highness is performing a pilgrimage to Canterbury.” 

“The Lady Isabel has always told me the Princess is 
very devout and good, and | oun: much time in prayer,” 
said Editha; and she added, earnestly, “I hope St. Ed- 
mund and St. Thomas, and all good saints, will wateh 
ove: her, and guard her from every danger—especially 
from robbers who may lie in ambush to fall upon her.” 

“ Her Highness has too strong an escort with her, as 
you may have remarked, fair damsel, to be in any @ n- 
ger from robbers,” rejoined the outlaw; “ but, were .ue 
wholly unattended, I am sure no one would molest her.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so,” observed Editha. 
“The widow of the Black Prince, and the mother of the 
King, ought to be safe everywhere in England.” 

“Go to, child; the Princess is not the friend of the 
people,” observed Wat Tyler, sternly. 

“Nay, dear father, I have heard quite the contrary,” 
replied Editha. “The Prioress, who always speaks 
truth, says she is very compassionate and charitable, 
distributes large alms among the poor, and would re- 
dress all grievances, if she could.” 

“She must have some influence over her royal son,” 
said Wat Tyler, “ Why does she not induce him to mako 
all men free—to relieve them from the tyranny of the 
nobles—to mete out even justice—and to lessen the 
taxes? If she did this, the people would bless her.” 

“ She does all she can, I doubt not, dear father. But 
the young King may have ill counsellers.” 
“ Ay, marry has he; but they will be speedily remov- 
ed.” 

“Do you mean that he will be forced to dismiss them, 
father ?” 

“Mark my words, child. Ere a month shall have 
passed, the young King will have other and better coun- 
sellors; who will tell him plainly what the people want, 
and what must be conceded to them, if he would continue 
to reign.” 

Then you think a change is at hand, father?” 

“Tom sure of it, child—a great change. Many will 
be hurled from their high places, never to rise again! 
They cannot resist the power that will be directed 
against them—the power of a long enslaved people, who 
have burst their fetters, and are determined to assert 
their rights !” 

“I do not like to hear you talk thus, dear father,” 
said Editha. “Ihope the people will not rebel. They 
may be treated with unjust severity by their lords; but 
if they complain to the King, he will redress their 
wrongs.” aad — 
2 They will not sue for justice, but insist upon it! 
rejoined Wat Tyler. 

“ And they will speak in language that cannot be mie 
understood, ard to which the King has been hitherto ua- 
accustomed,” observed the outlaw. ; 

“Tam too young to advise you, dear father,” said 
Editha; “and f oald not presume to speak did I not 
fear you may place yourself in fearful jeopardy, by aid- 
ing this rebellious scheme, which, I can perceive, is on 








foot. Take no part in it, as you value your safety 1” — 
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“You are wise beyond ycur years, child,” said her| At the back of her head she wore a caul, adorned! 


father; ‘and are better able to give advice than many | 
of your elders. But your discernment fai!s you now. 
You are ignorant of the snfferings of the people, and of 
their utter inability to obtain redress.” 

« “Surely, they can obtain redress by lawful means ?” 
_ “No!” replied her fathe:, sternly; “ justice is utterly 
denied them. They have borne their burthen till it has 
become unsupportable; and they must cast it off, or sink 
under the weight. The nobles have had repeated warn- 
ings; and if they will not heed them, they must take 
the consequences.” 

“ They shall not tyrannize over us much longer !” 
said the outlaw. ‘“ We will sweep them all from the 
face of the land !” 

“And seize upon their possessions—is that what 
you mean ?” cried Editha, with disgust. “ Father,” 
she added, turning to him, “the cause cannot be good 
that renders it necessary to associate with lawless 

” 

Wat Tyler repressed the angry remark that rose 
to his lips; and changing his manner suddenly, said, 
“You think we have been talking seriously, child.” 

“Have you not ?” she cried, eagerly. 

Her father replied by a rough laugh, in which the 
outlaw joined. 

“Not we,” said the latter. “I but carried on the 
jest. started. by your father—ho, ho!” 

“Tis for poor men to rebel,” added Wat Tyler. 
have too much to do, and gain too much.” 

* And I can help myself to what I want !” laughed 

the outlaw. “The nobles must submit to my exac- 
tions; not I to theirs.” 
_ Editha did not seem convinced by these asser- 
tions; but, being anxious to get her father away, she 
made a movement to depart, saying she wished to see 
the Princess of Wales. 

With a significant glance at the outlaw, Wat Tyler 
immediately followed her. 

“T hope you will have nothing to do with that man, 
dear father,” she remarked, as they walked along. 

“ Jlis appearance terrifies me !” 

“Oh, you will get accustomed to him in time.” 

“ Never ! I shall never be able to endure him! But 
he will not dare to enter the village, so I am not like- 
ly to behold him again.” 

Wat Tyler made no reply to this observation, and 
they went on in silence. 

e outlaw’s thoughts dwelt upon Editha as he 
rode back to his men. 

“A lovely creature!” he mentally ejaculated. “I 
must ask her father to give her to me asa wife. He 
cafmot refuse; and her own consent is unnecessary.” 


“| 





CHAPTER IV. 
HOW THE PRINCESS OF WALES VISITED THE PRIORESS 
OF ST. MARY AND ST. MARGARET, 

Johanna, daughter of Edward of Woodstock, widow 
of the Black Prince, and mother of Richard II, had 
been accounted the most beautiful woman in the king- 
dom, and she was still superbly handsome. 

By her first husband, Sir John Holland, who, in 
right of his wife, was created Earl of Kent and Lord 
Wake of Lydell, she had two sons, the elder of whom 
succeeded to the title on the death of his father, while 
the other was merely Sir John Holland. Both were 
proud and ambitious, and great favorites with the 
young King. 

Owing to the death of her renowned consort in the 
lifetime of his father, Edward ILI, the Princess of 
Wales never rose to the throne. Devoutedly attached 
to her son Richard, she constantly prayed that he 
might become a great warrior like his sire. 

She dreaded John o’ Gaunt, believing that he de- 
signed to dethrone her son; but she had equal reason to 
fear the baneful influence exercised over the young 
King by his two half-brothers, Maternal partiality, 
however, blinded her to their faults. 

The Princess was not ignorant of the general discon- 
tent, caused among the common people by the capita- 
tion tax; but she did not apprehend any serious result, 
far less imagine that an insurrection was imminent. 

It was at the instance of the Archbishop of Canter-| 
bury that she had undertaken her present pilgrimage | 
to the shrine of Su. Thomas-a-Becket. 

She was accompanied in the journey by her ladies, 
all of whom were vet gt ae damsels of great beauty; 
by a numerous and splendid retinue of nobles anc 
knights, at the head of whom was her handsome and| 
haughty son, Sir John Holland; by her confessor, her} 
physicians, her almoner, esquires, pages, yeomen, and | 
grooms, all in the royal liveries; two yeomen ushers, | 
two grooms, two pages, and a guard of armed men. 

Though the Princess of Wales was no longer 

erless beauty, who, as the widowed Countess of 

ent, had captivated that flower of English knight 








j| Priory. 


with precious stones, from which streamed a long con-| 
tolse, 


suflicently long to cover her feet. Her cyclas, or upper 
tunic, was of cloth of gold. Her girdle, which hung 
loose above the hips, was studded with gems. From 
it was suspended a gipeiere, or purse of crimson velvet, 
adorned with gold lace tassels. Nor can it be suppos- 
ed that she was unprovided with a rosary. 

The trappings of her palfrey were of blue velvet, 
embroidered all over in gold and silver thread, with 
the royal badge of the white hart, crowned and chain- 
ed, the sun emerging from a cloud, and the planta 
genista, or broom plant. 

Thus splendidly arrayed, the Princess of Wales 
completely outshone the troop of noble damsels by 
whom she was attended. Yet they were the fairest 
ornaments of the Court; surpassingly beautiful, and 
richly attired. But they paled beside her, like stars in 
the presence of the queen of night. 

Sir John Holland possessed a tall and graceful fig- 
ure, set off by rich apparel; but his handsome features 
were marred by an expression of pride and arrogance. 
He rode a high-mettled Andalusian jennet, given him 
by the Duke of Lancaster, and the impatient move- 
ments of the fiery horse accorded with his own haugh- 
ty deportment. 

He was accoutred in a light blue tunic, interwoven 
with threads of gold and silver, fiting tightly to his 
person, but having loose sleeves. A short two-edged 
sword hung from his side, and a gipetere was attached 
to his girdle. His hose were parti-colored, blue and 
white, and his red Morocco leather boots had enor- 
mously long peaked points—then called cracowes— 
fastened to the knees with chains of gold, and prevent- 
ing the use of the stirrup. His spurs were of gold. 

On his dark-brown locks, cut short, and square on 
the forehead, but allowed to hang down on the side, 
he wore a blue velvet cap, trimmed with costly fur, 
and having an ostrich feather at the back, that droop- 
ed over the head, and was secured by a diamond clasp. 

We have been thus minute in describing the rich 
attire of the young King’s half-brother, because we 
desire to give some notion of the splendor affected by 
the Court gallants of the period. 

Indeed, all the young nobles and knights who now 
formed the Princess’s equipage wore velvet doublets 
and mantles of varied hues, and more or less richly 
embroidered, parti-colored hose and cracowes. 

The royal confessor and almoner rode upon mules, 
and vould easily be distinguished amid the gaily attir- 
ed throng, by their dark stoles and hoods. 

Sumpter-mules followed, laden with trunks, contain- 
ing changes of apparel for the Princess and her ladies; 
and the armed escort brought up the rear. 

After descending the hill, the cortege proceeded to 
the priory, the gardens and out-buildings of which ex- 
tended to the foot of the down. 

A herald, apparelled in the royal livery, had 
been sent on to announce the approach of the Prin- 
cess, so that her arrival was expected. 

Passing through the embattled gateway, in front of 
which a considerable number of. villagers, of both sex- 
es, were collected round the procession, the Princess 
and her suite entered the spacious court-yard; the 
armed men being left outside the gate. 

Beneath the deep-arched doorway of the religious 
edifice, with a cluster of nuns behind her in white, an- 
gular head-dresses and gorgets, was stationed the Prior- 
ess, awaiting her royal visitor. 

So rigid was the attitude of the Lady Isabel, that 
as she stood there, with her arms folded upon her 
breast, in her loose white woolen robe, worked with a 
cross, with her coverchief on her head, and a pleated 
linen barbe beneath lrer chin, she looked like a sculp- 
tured effigy on a tomb. 

The only sign of life discernible in her pale and 
motionless features came from theeyes. 

With the assistance of the grooms, the Princess 
alighted from her palfrey, and attended by the pages, 
and followed by the whole of her ladies she stepped to- 
wards the Prioress, who advanced to meet her ina 
very stately manner, and stretching her arms over her, 
as she bent reverently, pronounced a benison upon. her. 

This ceremonial performed, the Lady Superior bade 
her royal visitor welcome, and conducted her into the 


{To be continue in our next.) 

Dress Krronm For Women.--Dr. Mercy B. Jackson delivered 
the lecture in the Boston course on dress reform last Friday. 
Amoag other things she said: ‘ !f five hundred earnest, intelli- 
gent women should band ‘hemselves together, and agree not to 





| wear any garment that would be injurious to health, and then 
the | devise some style that woald be free from the objections in the 


| present mode, and becoming to the wearer, dress reform would 
be half accomplished, There is an unlimited field for the exer- 


-lcise of taste and judgment, if ladies would consalt their age, 


hood, the brave Edward of England, Prince of Wales|height, complexion and style, instead of the latest fashion 


and Aquitaine, she was still, as we have already said, | Plate.” 


exceedingly handsome, and posesessed great dignity 
of manner. 

Her complexion was ravishingly, fair, and her dark 
tresses, arranged ijn thick square. plaits at the side of 
th.) face, set off her finely cut features. 


Tue Rate or Morrazity in Paris, France, for the year 1872 
being only 21.9 per cent., it was, with the exception of London, 
tbe healthiest of the European capitals, At Brussels daring the 
same period the rate was 229; at Vienna 31 8; at Berlin, 32 3 
at Florence, 348; and at Bome the most unhealthy of them all 
37 7 per cent. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





Her gown, of satin tissue, fitted tightly at the|. Grear effort from great motives is the best definition of a 
waist, so as to display her charming figure, and was} 


appy life. 
Warcz for little opportunities of pleasing, aud put littl» an- 
noyances out of the way. 
No MANNERS are so fine as the most awkward manifestations of 
good will towards men. 


Ir some men died and others did not, death would be indeed 
a most mortifying evil.—([Bruyere. 

Tue bread of life is love; the salt of life is work; the sweet- 
ness of life, poesy; the waters of life, faith—[Jameson. : 

Waar a new world we should live in, if we would only allow 
every kind thought that comes to us to blossom into words and 
deeds, 

Deat ina manly way with the trials of the present, ani the 
future will not fail to be generous to you—[J. G. Holland. 


Lovetiness is the base of every virtue; and he who goes the 
lowest, builds the satest. May God keep all his pity for the 
proud—{Festus. 

Iris wRITTEN on the sky, on the pages of the air, say the 
Orientals, that good dee's shall be done to him who does good 
deeds to others. 


Tuey who are most weary of life, and yet are most unwilling 
to die, are such who have lived to no purpose —who have rather 
breathed to no purpose—[) larendon. 

Noraine is raré$ than a solitary lie; for lies breed like Suri- 
nam toads; you catinot tell one but out it comes with a hundred 
young ones on its back. 

Can there be any greater dotags in the world than for any one 
to guide and direct his course by the sound of a bell, and not by 
his own judgment and discretion ?—[Rabelais. 

WueEn the beloved ones lie stricken and ready to pass away, 
comes the judgment day of love, and all the dead moments of 
the past arise and live again—[Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

TrutH is truth though all men forsake it—it still remains un- 
changed the same, and its own excellence will recommend it, 
even though the conduct of its professors does not. 

Ir 1s No proof of a man's understanding to be able t) confirm 
whatever he pleases; but to be able to discern that what is tru» 
is true and that what is ‘aise is false—this is the mark and 
chsracter of :ntelligence—[Swedenborg. 

One of the illusions is that the present hour is not the critical 
decisive hour. Write it on your heart that every day is the best 
day inthe year No man has learned anything rightly until he 
knows that every day is doomsday—[Emerson. 

THERE is no funeral so sad to follow as the funeral of our own 
youth, when we have been pampering witi fond desires, am- 
bitious hopes, and all the bright berries that hang in p isonous 
clusters over the path of life —[Landor. 

Many of the chords of religion are untouched in times of pros- 
perity, when they are fanned by balmy zephyrs and regaled by 
rare perfumes, but when Ged plays upon them with violent 
tempests, then the deeper tones sound forth, and they will roll 
out majestic strains of music. 


Men's proper business in this world falls mainly into three 
divisions: First to know themselves and the existing state of the 
things they have to do with. Secondly, to be happy in them- 
selyes and the existing state of things. Thirdly, to wend them- 
selves and the existing state of things as far as either are mar- 
ried and mendable—[Raskin. 


Lovrsvitte, Ky., has unconsciously taken a grent stride forward 
in the matter of temperance reform, by sending drunkards home 
instead of the lock-up. Not even the most confirmed i ebriate 
requires a second treatment. The lock-up is bearable, though 
somewhat confining; but the chastening influences of home are 
more than can be endured. 


We HOLD to earth and earthly things by so many more links 
ot thought, if not affection, th.t it is far harder to keep our view 
to heaven clear and s'rong; when this life is so busy, and there- 
fore, so fall of reality to us, another life seems by comparison 
unreal. This is our condition ani its peculiar temptations, but 
we must endure it and strive to overcome them, for I think we 
may not try to flee from it—[Dr. Arnold. 


WHATEVER you are from nature, keep to it; never desert your 
own line or talent. If Providence only intended you to 
write posies for rings, or mottoes for twelfth cakes, keep to 
posies and mottoes; a good motto for a twelfth cake is 
more respectable than a villainous epic poem in twelve books. 
Be what nature intended you for, a d you will sacceed: be any- 
thing else and you will be ten thousand timus worse than noth- 
ing--(Sydney Smith. 


Men or science tell us on ever’ side that science teaches 
them nothing of God. That is the very thing that we are told 
in the words of the Scripture. ‘‘Thou canst not by :earching 
find out God.’" Mysteries are brought before us which no 
effort on our part enables us to resolve. So far from indacing 
doubt they should encourage our faith. As we are in the pre- 
sence of infinite space and infinite time, so also are we in the 
presence of infinite wisdom and power.”—| Proctor. 


Tue pest part of one’s life is tue performance of his daily 
duties. All higher motives, ideas, conceptions, and sentiments, 
in aman are of no account if ‘hey do not come down and 
strengthen him for the better discharge of the duti2s which de- 
volve upon hivw in the ordinary affairs of life [Beecher. 





Tue Cravinc ror Drink anv Narcot.cs.—Canon Kiyestey 
says that this craving, especially in crowded cities, is not a dis- 
ease, but a symptom of diseasc ‘ofa far deeper disease than 
any which drankenness can produce, namely, of the growing 
degeneracy of a population, striving in vain, by stimulants and 
narcotics, to fight against those slow poisons with which our 
greedy barbarism, miscalled civilization, has surrounded them 
from the cradle to the grave.” The remedy which Mr. Kingsley 
suggests is, for physical evils, improved sanitary regulations and 
eustoms. Another cause of intemperance is overwork. ‘In 
the heavy struggle for existence which goes on all around us, 
each man is tasked more and more all day long. His exhausted 
nature seeks stiziulants not merely to supply exhaustion or 
drive away care---often simply to drive away dullness. Another 
cause is found in the abundance of money in some people's 
hands. Without legitimate resources for recreation, men fall 
back upon sensual gratification. The remedy for this is in men- 
tal cultivation, How to stay the demands of overwork and com- 
petition, or to abate the struggle for existence, Mr. Kingsley can- 





not suggest. Nor can anyone, we fancy, devise any public 

measure for relic’. But each individual may gauge his own 

Sa to supplement it by any delusive and ficti- 
t. 


























THe ALBION. 








THE FINANCES OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The following letter from the Hon. Niles G. 
Parker, late State ‘Treasurer of Sooth Carolina 
written in reply toan enquiry from a holder of 
the State Bonds, who asked for information in 
reepect to their validity, will be read with in- 
terest: . 

Corvumera, S. O., February 6th, 1874. 

Your letter of the 11th fost,, relative to our 
State bonds, came duly to hand, and I take an 
early opportunity to rep'y. I cannot say what 
course the State Treasurer will pursue in the 
case you mention. I presume he will conform 
to the low, and be governed by the records of 
the cflice. The issue of all the bonds of the 
Sta'e is a matter of complete record, and not, o8 
many persons suppose, not a matter of record, 
There is not a bond of the State upon the mar- 

ket which is not recorded in the Treasury Office 

—the denomination, the number, the color of 
the number, and every fact necsssary to their 
complets recognition, You are aware that at 
one time the wildest rumors were circulated of 
an immense over-iseue, giving rise to the most 
exaggerated reports of an unknown debt, va- 
riously estimated at from fifteen to forty mil- 
lions of dollars. I have taken this opportunity 
to refer to this matter because there are many 
perscns who still belleve these unfounded re- 
ports, an‘ others who still continue to inflame 


the public mind with these false repressntations. 
It is very important to the holders of our securi- 
ties, now that they are asked to surrender a 


portion thereof at fifty cents on the dollar, and 


threatened with total repudiation of the bal- 


ance, that they are made thoroughly satisfied 
that the volume of the debt is no larger than 


that reported by the proper authorities. It ie 
unfortunate that the act of the General Assem- 
bly of the Winter of 1871-72, requiring their 


registration in New York by the Commercial 
Warehouse Company, which was earnestly ad 
vocated both by Governor Scott and myself, wae 
defeated by what appeared to be an exorbitant 
price charged by that company to perform thle 
service; nevertheless they registered several 
bundred thousand dollars of the bonds. and no 
error was found so far as they went, You will 
agree with me, L think, that it is important to 
the hol Jers of our securities that they are per- 
fectly satisfied of the amount of the debt, be. 
cause it willaid them materially in determin 
ing whether to compromice or not. 

A short time ago I addressed a letter to the 
New York Financier, which was pu ‘lished on 
the 10th of January a copy of which I herewith 
inclose You will learn my opinion of the con. 
version bonds by readiog the first paragraph of 
that letter, I have not changed my opinion 
atallofthem, I never entertained any other 
view. The decision of your State court, in the 
case you give, only strengthens my faith ip 
them. I have no cause to doubt, nor no fear 
whatever, if ovr coorts should be called upon to 
d: cide upon their legality, that they would ren- 
der « similar decision. There are no two sides te 
the question, in my opinion. You say that our 
‘“Legislatare evidently thinks that you and 
others like yourrel’, bo!ciog our securities, have 
no tights which they are bound to respect ’’ I 


am sorry to say that I think your estimate of 


them is quite correct. I hope that you and 
others like yourself, holding our secarities will 
test your rights in the courts and obtain them. 
I very much fear if you wait for justice at the 
hands of our present rulers that you will be 
doomed to diseppointment If it were from 
inability of the S ate to meet her interest tha: 
it was not met, there might be some excuse for 
this delay, or if the debt of the Siate was in ex- 
cess of the amount némed in the Treasurer’+ 


report. or if it were unknown, there might be 


an excuse for evfficient delay to test it, but 
there wou'd be no apology for attempting a 
comnromi-é, much less a repudiation, True, 
the Legislature bas not openly repudiated any 
portion of the debt, but they might as well have 
dene so; they have i:nored it—that was as far, 
Probably, as they dared go at one step. They 
doubtless intend to openly repudiate it, if they 
succeed in the partial repudiation which they 
have attempted. But I will now retorn to the 
volume of the debt, and the ability of the State 
to pay it, and pre ent such facts and suggestions 
as occur to me as I proeved. 

The debt cf the State, exclusive of interest 
due and unpaid, is only a little more than 
$15.000 000, and, large th ough it seems to be, 
the Stste has ample resources to meet the in- 
terest thereon, and pay the annual current ex- 

* penses of an ecoromical Administration. A 
sufficient amount was raised last year by taxa- 
tion to do this, and the sum will probably b- 
incrersed this year by $300,000. The shameful 
attempt of the present Administration to repu- 
diate a port'on of our debt has not been made 
on account of the inability of the State to meet 
it. Notatall. It is apparent that it was un- 
dertaken eolely for another purpoee, viz.: To 
withhold the money due for interest in order to 
sqnander it for illegitimate purposes. Taxes 
have not been reduced; they have, on the con- 
trary, been largely increased, I herewith in- 
close yon some accurate statistics which I have 
compiled, that you may sce how the money is 
8dcnt. Observe the enormous used 


+ 


ased appears fabulous. Take the vear 1872. Iv 
that year there was $7!2,249 43 paid to the 
members, employees, and the incidental ex- 


prevent extravagant and unwarrantable appro- 
priations, by the general Assembly, and without 





penses of the Grneral Assembly, and at least 
certificates for $400,0.0 more issued by the 
Speaker of the Houre avd the President of the 
Senate, a portion of which has been paid, and 
the balance outstanding awaiting payment. 
Louk at the item of public printing for the same 
year—$215,000. Take the past year: Legisla 
tive expenses, for regular session, $269 981; 
public printing, $331,945; total, $623,285. TLat 
sum alone would have gone very far toward 
paying the interest upon the public debt; but 
that is not all. A special cession was called to 
meet near the close of the fiscal vear, and $226, - 
Q00 was appropriated to pay for public printing, 
and it was immediately paid; also, a portion, at 
least, of the legislative expenses of last ression. 
Ere this the entire amount has undoubtedly been 
paid, amounting in all probability to $250,000 
more, 80 that the entire expenses of the Gener- 
al Assembly and for public printing during the 
first fourteen months of the present State Ad- 

inistration were upward of a million dollars 
an amount amply sofficient to have paid the 
anbual interest upon the entire public debt, and 
have left a sufficient sum to have met an ecc- 
nomical expenditure for legislative expenses and 
public printiog. 

The fraud and corruption of New York City 
Government under Tweed & Co., did not begin to 
equal this in degree. Forty thousand dollars i- 
deemed sufficient to pay the expenses of wn annu- 
al session of the Legislature of the great State 
of Ohio, which collects and disborees a revenue 
twenty times greater than this State has done 
in any year under Gov. Scott’s Administration. 
and ten times greater than is now collected. 
But I will not comment any further upon this 
sutject; you can see the figures for yoursvlf and 
make yonr own comment. 

You have doubtless learned enough already 
to satisfy you why your interest is not paid, and 
why this monstrous scaling and fanding—in 
otber words. this repudiation scheme—bas beeo 
proposed, You will observe that the receipts 
from the taxes in 1873 were some $4(0 000 in 
excess of 1871 and 1872, and €800,000 more 
than they were in 1870. It is expected that 
they will be still farther increased this year by 
$300,000 (they are now due and being collected.) 
True, the rate of taxation is not increased, but 
the valuation bas been adroitly increased, to 
that the fraud upon the people is slightly veil- 
ed. Nothwithstanding this increase, not a 
dollar of interest is to be paid upon any portion 
of the debt, unless the bolde:s of a certain pyi- 
tion of it, to wit, the old bonds, or the new 
bonds, other then the conversion bonds, content 
to surrender them and take in lieu thereof other 
bonds at fifty cents upon the dollar. Even theo 
there isno guarantee that it will bs paid. In 
deed, if the past is any criterion to judge by, it 
surely will not be paid. If itis not, it will not 





propriated to pay it, has been withheld by the 
law-making brench of the Goveinment, and 
ased for other parposes 

Upwards of $1,700,000 was spent last ycar by 
the present Adminoistiation, and not a dollu 
was paid for interest upon the public debt, and 
it is propos.d to spend upwards of $2,000 000 
tbis year. 

Io looking back over a period of three years 
ending respectively in October, 1869, 1870 and 
1871, during Governor Scott’s administration, | 
tind that the snnual aversge expenses of the 


then existing public debt, was $1,070,000; th- 
interest was then paid in gcli, which incres-ed 
‘he amount in currency at least $70 000; bur 
now, without paying any interest whatever, the 
taxes are nearly doubled by the amount of the 
levy, and more than doubled by the reccipts 


clusive of interest, are increased more than a 
millivun of doilars. This is the reason that you 
do not get the interest on your bonds. This ir 
why our legi-lators asked you to surrender all 
your bonds except the conversion bonds. ar fifty 
cents on the dollar, and coolly inform you that 
if you do vot do it, they will not pay you one 
dollar of interest upon any portion of the deb‘; 


er principal or interest on the conversion bunds 
and [ think they will be as g.od as their word 
ia this respect; for while the extravagance and 
corruption which now prevails continues un- 
checked, there is litile prospect that the boud 

holdere will get anything. Indeed, I believe it 
is a fixed and settled purpose not to let the bond 

holder bave a dollar of his dues. I regret to be 
obliged to write these things, but my sense of 
duty urges me todoso. Isee no way open for 
reform uoless the truth is known, and a whole- 
some public opinion created that wiil be soffi i- 
ently powerful, to react upon those in authority 
and force them to respect the rizhts of their 
creditors. I would gladly see the State relieved 
of a portion of ber debt, if it could be equitably 
and honorably accomplished, but I fail to dis 

cover any honorable way out of debt in our case 
but to pay out, True, taxes are somewhat oppres 

sive, but they need not be increased in order to 
pay the interest upon the debt; they could after 
this year be lessened somewhat, and still leave 
enough to pay the interest upon the entire debt 
and the economical expenses of the State Gov- 

ernment, Though the taxes are somewhat op 

preasive, I believe the people would pay them 
cheerfully year after year, if they were fully sat 

isfied that the proceeds were faithfully and 

honestly applied. 

As I said before, the debt is fixed. It is regie- 
tered in the Treasury Office. It is unalterable, 

end it is important to have every one at a!l in. 





anuvally for legislative expenses and public 
printing, ‘Lhis is no fiction, though the sum 


terested in it, understand this fact, It cannot be 
increased, A constitutional provision prevente 
any further increase, All that is necessary is to 





be the first time that money collected and ap- 


State Government, including interest upon the 


and the expenses of the State Government, ex- 


aod more than that, they will not pay you eith- 


increasing taxation, even slightly decreasing it, 
the debt problem is solved. This must be 
accomplished, I trust that time will bring it 
about. 

It will, in my opinion, be folly, yea, madnees 

for avy one to surrender en old bond, or a new 
bond of the State which this infamous fanding 
law condescends to acknowledge as valid, and 
graciously consent to accept, and take in lieu 
thereof another bond at fifty cents on the dollar 
with no stronger guarantee that the interest 
will be paid then there is upon that which they 
are called upon to sarrender, and [ cannot be- 
lieve that many will be so foolish as to do so. 

My advice to every bondholder in the land te 
to holdon to what he hzs,and wait for jus 
tice from those to whom may hereafter be com 
mittea the destinies of our State. Iv the presen 
condition of affairs, there is no more probability 
that the interest will be »aid upon the com- 
promise bonds, if any are issued, than pon 
those which are surrendered Any concession 
at this time upon the part of the bondholders 
will only invoke fresh demands for further com- 
promise. Compromise this year, and what 
guarantee have you that you will pot be called 
upon next year to compromise again? If the 
proposed compromise is made this year, it will 
only reduce the debt about four and a half mil- 
lions of dollars, leaving it, with the conversion 
vonds, nearly eleven millions of dollars, assum. 
ing that the conversion bonds are a valid debt, 
and on this question I have no doubt, ‘Tben the 
debt remainiog at eleven millions of dollars, is 
itat all improbable that another compromise 
would be asked? But you may reply that those 
who have compromised will not be aeked to 

romise again, and that none but those hold- 
ie e conversion bonds will be aeked to do go. 
t Muay be so, but surely they will not com- 
promise them The debt, being only eleven 
millions of dollars, will be regarded manageable. 
Cherefore the old bondholder will get but one- 
half of his debt, while the holder of the conver- 
+ion bonds will get the whole. I will not pursue 
this part of the subject any further. I will only 
add in this connection, that I hope a whole- 
some public opinion will be aroused, 0 power- 
ful as to deter even our Legislature, or any 
succeeding Legislatare, from perpetrating any 
further outrage eitber upon the tax-payers of 
the State or upon her creditors 

You will observa that my faith in the validity 
of the conversion bonds is steadfast and im. 
movable. I have never entertained any other 
opinion of them. Doubts however, were en- 
tertained by some parties; therefore the Legis- 
lature, in the Winter of 1871 and 1872, quieted 
and eet at rest those Joubts by the enactment 
of a law known as the “Validating act."’ It de- 
clares that the issne had been made in con- 
formity to the true intent of the laws authoriz- 
ing the Governor to borrow money for the State, 
and thet the acts of the Governor, the Treasarer, 
and the S-cretary of State, (now the Treasurer 
of the State) who signed and sealed them, were 
proper and valid; and it is worthy of note 
hore that the majority, of the members of that 
Legis'ature who voted for this act were members 
of the preceding Legislature, and voted for the 
several acts which authorized the Governor to 
borrow money. And itis equally worthy of not 
that the majority of the members of the present 
Legi-la'ure who voted for this funding act, in- 
cluding the conversion bonds, were members of 
the !aet Legislature, and voted for this valida. 
ting act. That unfolds a tale of legislative 
legerdemain which I think is without a parallel 
If the holders of the old bonds of the State, or 
the new ones included in ‘he funding act, see 
fir, with the full knowledge of the facts relatiny 
thereto, to fund them at fifty cents on the dol- 
lar, relying upon the iutegrity of this Genera) 
Assembly, or upon any law which they bave 
parsed, or ‘hat they may pase, to secure the in- 
terest thereon, they scarcely deserve pity. 

The Tax-payers’ Convention is now in session 
here, but I fear their organization is notof a 
character to accomplish much good, They have 
evidently bad some iufluence upon this General 
Acsembly inasmuch as a bill bas been introduc- 
ed fixing the tax levy for next year ut eight and 
a half mills on the dollar, instead of twelve 
mills, the present rate, This is, doubthss, in- 
tended to soothe the tax-payers. If, however, 
it should become a law, it will be inuperstive. 
as (he term of thia Legis!ature expires in Octo- 
ber, next, and their action in the matter ie 
clearly uoconstitutions), no Legislature having 
power to mike a levy for a succeeding year, ex- 
tending beyond the expiration of its term ot 
authority. If, however, it could, then the pay. 
ment of interest would be defeated for want of 
provision for that purpose, thus confirming the 


not to pay the interest upon the public debt, 

You will pardon me for writing at euch great 
length. With the object I havein view, I 
could not do less. Iregard it of the utmost im- 
portance to our public creditors in this particu- 
lar crisis of affairs, that they should be treth 
fally informed of the situation. I trust the 
facts herein presented, if widely circulated, will 
do much toward creating a public sentiment 
that will ultimately crush out the fraud and 
cor:uption that appear to have now, as in the 
past. entire control of the legislative branch of 
our State Government. 
Not being the owner of, nor having one dol- 
lar’s interest in the bonds of the State, I trust 
that in the expressions of my opinions, I may 
be considered as actuated by such motives only 
as every good citizen should entertain, and as 
laboring for the advancement of every good 
principle, involved in this contest of equitable 
jastice as against corruption and fraud. 

Nites G. Parkes, 

Late State-Treasurer of South Carolina, 





opin‘on I have expressed of a settled purpose | 8” 






































































The Pacific Mail 8t:amshp Company. 


Rafus Hatch, the Menaging Director cf and 
Edwards Pierrepont, the Counsel to this Come 
pany, were before the Committee on Post Offi- 
ces and Post Roads at Washington on March 
4th, and made the following statements in re- 
gard to the faliure of the Company to comply 
with provisions of the act of Congress giving 
them an additional subsidy of §650),000 per an- 
com for carrying the Eastern mails: - 
' The law required that they should have on 
their line by the Ist of last October iron ships of 
four thousand tons burden. This they failed to 
do, because, as they claim, Johu Roach ondere 
took an impossibility, viz., to complete two of 
the largest ciacs of iron sbips within that time, 
They claim, however, that they have performed 
the mail servioe with punctuslity in ships of 
three thousand tons bnrden; and wll they a-x is 
a reasonable delay, in order that two iron +hips 
of four thousand tons barden, nearly ready for 
launching, can be completed, which will be 
within a few months. 

They claimed that the cx y has been re- 
orgavized, and that it is onder an evtirely new 
Mmanegement; that it is no longer a stock job- 
bing concern, tut that an honest effo t is bving 
made to fulfil to the very letter the contract with 
the Government. They virtually admitied that 
there had been mismanagement under the old 
regime, but claimed that the new management 
was in no way responsible for the dologe of 
Stockwell and his party. 

The books of the cumpany show that some 
$600,000 of meney was charged to expense ace 
count for Albany aud Warhiogton, but thia the 
new officers propose to repudiate, end jotend 
to take legal steps to recover from Stockwell 
and his paity, who are charged with approprias 
ting the eame to their own pockote, 

Mr. Hatch said that the present officers were 
willing to tarn over the books und papers of the 
company to the proper committee if it was the 
desire or intention of Congrers to contiave the 
investigation began by the l.8t Congress They 
bad no desire or intention to defend anything 
wrovog. They simply sesked that the present 
management should be dealt wita fairly aud 
liberally so long as it manifested an honest dice 
position to act in like manner. — 





APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Batiegty rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
from new » and illustrated wth 
Several Thousand Lngravings and Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of Tae 
New American Cy(Lopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signa: developments 
which have taken place in every | rauch o1 scierce, Jitera- 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and ;ublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revisiun, and to issue 
a new edition entitled “ The American Cycio, 0 

Within the last ten years the progress of di:covery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work of 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re+ 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revoe 
lations have occurred, involving naional changes of 
peculiar moment. ‘he civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the Ja-t volume of the ed 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and « new couse 
of commercial ar d industiial activity has been commenced. 

Large ons to our Lem phical knowledge have 
been made by the incefatigable exp.orers of Africa. 

The great poliical revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brouyht into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one 18 curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles huve been fought 
and important sieges tained, of which the detaile 
are as yet pieserved bn by! the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

reparing the present edition for the press, it bas 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, anc io furnish an 
accurate accc.unt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and ot the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a’buce 
cinct and origimal record of the progress of po.itical aud 
historical events. ‘ 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for cary 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming ia 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as ite predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen 
diture, and with such i t i ion ag 
have been suggested by larged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 





nts in its comp 
‘longer experieuce aud en 


in the present «dition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics a 
ures. Although intended for ins'ruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their attistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and 1t 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopmdia, and 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
1 octayo vol , each c ining about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engraving 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 
In extra Cloth, $5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol 
In Half Turkey Morvceo, per vol.« 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol. 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, 
In Full Russia, per vo: 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes notil 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 
* + en of the “American Cyclopsdia,’’ 
show! type, thecseteus, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
application. 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
649 & 561 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
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INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








‘the London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
5 
91352340425. 


LocaL COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Fower & Themsoa, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 


o &) Wall Street 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
f 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Pros. & Co. 
GOOLD if. R on 
Of Dennistoun & Co 





FRAME, HARE ‘ke L 
No.’s 88 WaLt Street & 


OCK WOOD, MANAGERS, 
202 Wanleekt New York. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 


of danger at sea. 
this Company to avoid Ice and H&aDLanps. 





Wednesday, Liverpool every Wed 


New York. 


Cabin passage to Li $70, #80 and $90. 


tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 





H. H. CAHILL, M.D. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Physician and pargam, 
386 Broome Street, N. 


Hours, & to AZ A. 
CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 





For the BEST MONTHLY FASHION AND STORY 
MAGAZINE, see 


Harrison’s Young Ladies Journal 
PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Price, ‘iammty-Frye Cents Per Single Copy. Yrarty 
SvusceipTion, Four Do.tars avp Frery Cents, includ- 
ing the Extra Double Christmas Part, and all the Colored 
Fashion Piates. Gigantic Supplement of Fashions and 
Berlin Woo! Patterns and Gitts, &c. 
k. C. GURNEY, Agent tor the Proprietors, 60 East 
790th Street, NEW YORK. 
Sold by all Bookseliers and News Dealers through- 
e Cuited States and Canada. 





OF FICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, we OM 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING *®TATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company ispublished in conformity with the 
equirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Goastame hewee 1, 
197. + $100,395 77 
736,774 40 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837,170 17 
This Comparvy hes iwued no Policies, except 
or Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
NO RI-K$ HAV™ KKEN TAKEN UPON 
HULLS OF VESSELS, 

Premiums marked off as earned during 
period as above....... 





Premiums received fro! 
to Dec. 31, 1873, a 





he 
eee + $745,623 39 


Paid for Losses, Expenses, at = 
Re 319 43 


Rebates, less Savin 
duri ie samse pants - 


Keturn 
THE —-* 


uk 
‘aited States and other stocks 
Loans ou Stocks, drawing int, 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance of Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated at.... 






——— $749,993 11 
117,087 04 

59,500 00 
74,648 93 


pl Oe seeccccccessccosscoccs #1,001,220 08 
$1 TER C! CENT: INTEREST on the constant Cer- 
tiflcates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
Sei eee meer presmtativen, 68 and after ‘I'U ESDAY, the 
Taty fF PER E CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
ons and ptid in cash to the poldons thereof. or their 
pgettaatatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
ie of February, from which date interest thereon will 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
pment wad and cancelled ty the extent redeemed. 

ia Scrip of SIM S-Kive PER 

crn 5 FY the amount of Earned P; 


LAMAR 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
(184 BROADWAY. 
ASSETS, all available 





in 
$250,517.63 
LOSS by the Boston Fire__- 75,000.00 


An assessment to make good any im- 
pairment of capital, if any, has this day 
been voted by the Board of Directors. 


ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
| A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 
WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 28ru, 1874. 
J THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 





ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 3lsT DE- 
CEMBER, 1873 
Premiums received on —w_ Risks from ‘st 

Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dec., seeeeeeesee $6,511,114 22 
Premiumson Policies not Lanes off n- 

UREY, 1BFB.. ccccccccccccccesevccocccccce ++ 2,212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $8,723, 274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off wg lst January, 1873, 
to Slst December, 1873......... aeeveeeses+86,290,010 79 
Losses paid during the same 
od. $2,960,882 49 





peri 


Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
PONSES........0006 eoccccce ++ ++$1,258,319 26 
The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
ork Stock, 
$8,567,105 CO 


United States and State of New 

City, Bank and other Stocks............+ 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgs ° 
luterest, and sundry — and claims “due 





the Company, estimuted at........-eee000+ 
Premium Notes and Bul's Receivabic.. eoecece 2,833, 30) 302 2 
Cash in Bank.........000+ secccceccecccccees 531,34 19 


Total amount of Assets............+..$15,613,642 52 
SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3ed of 
February next. 
The outstanding certiticates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 





for the year ending December 3ist, 1873, which may be 

ertatled to pastiche Certificates for which will be is- 

sued on an JESDAY, Se 7th duy of April next. 
By order of the Board, 

TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM LECONEY, 

FRANCIS PAYSON, 

JEHIAL R&AD, 

JOHN R WALLER, 

WILLIAM A. HALL, 

THEO. W. MORRIS, 





JOEN K. MYERS, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

Q. Db. H. OLLLRSPIE, 
4.C. RICHARDS, 


A. 3. BARN ts 
Wa. T. BLODGETT, 
JOUN ~ BARTOW, 


ALEX. EARLE, THOS. B. MERRICK, 

Ww. M. MICHARDS RGE A. MEYER, 
uM. C. SOUTH WiC FERDINAND A. BOKER, 
¥YRANCIS MORAN, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
wm. GEMAN, RGE W. SMITH, 
JAMES K —_-- HENRY D. ROLPH, 
ADAM T. BRUC JOUN H. CLARK, 
ALBERT s STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHA 

a. AUGUSTUS L’ HENRY G. Dr FOREST. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM, LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hace, Secretary. 


—_—_—_——_—__"— 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, (¢ 


Established 1852, 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 

RAILROADS, MUNES and INSURANCE, 
is Published Every Saturday, by 

JOHN HILLYER, 


44 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
FIVE DOLLARS PES ANNDM in Advance. 





rep tives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of paymert 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold ponies, the payment of interest and red 


66 | at Panama with all steamers for Central Am 


passage to Liverpool........-.+-seeesererses $29. 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 


Antwerp, R 





he Steamshi 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving 


fort, with cconomy. 
For further particulars scar st 3 at the Company’s office, 
TIURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mai! Steamers, 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 


a Fi a 


A \» 


CITY OF BALTIMORE..Saturday, March 14, 2 
CITY OF RICHMOND..Saturday, March 21. . A.M. 
CITY OF PARIS........Saturday, Marcl: 28. . M. 
and every following ‘Thursday and Saturday, oan Pier 
45, North River, New York. 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $70, $80, and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
ciate Pe | trip tickets at low rates. 

—To Queenstown, Liverpool, hy 
Londonderry, London, Cardiff, or Bristol, $30, curren 

Paeraip OenriricaTes from above ports $32, 

Derarts at lowest rates 





er 


“> 





2 P.M. 


= 








GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, PASSAGE AND 
FREIGHT, 


To California via Panama. 
The magnificent steamers of this line will be dis- 
patched from Pier No. 42 North Kiver, New York, as 


Suurday, March M4, at 2p. w., HENRY CHAUNCEY, 
Commodore A. G. Gray. Passengers and freight. 
Saturday, March * at 2 p.u., COLON, Capt. ——~. 
Passergers and freig! 
Sarurday, April fhe ns le. m., ACAPULCO, Capt. —- —. 
Passengers and freight. 
Saturday, April 25, at 1 e.'u., HENRY CHAUNCEY, 
Commodore A. G. GRAY. Passengers and fre'ght. 
And every fortnightly Saturaay thereafter, Connecting 
Mexi- 
can coast, and South Paci! meen 
Passenger steamers will call at Kingston, Jamaica, both 
on their outward and homeward tri arriving at that 
porton Friday, the sixth day atter ang New York, 


—— | and leaving Saturday P. mu, for Aspin 


Extra steamers for freight &c., mae ~ dispatched on in- 
termediate Saturdays, whenever the necessit.es of trans- 
portation may require it, 


To Japan and China. 
The splendid steamers of this line ieome San Francisco 
first of every month for Yokohama, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, carrying United States mails. 
Extra steamers will be Bm aves on the 16th rege 
month, whenever sufficien' offers. 
this line le —— Hong Kenge atter ry 1, next, will bring 
freight to Panama via Yokoha:a and San Francisco, 
without break.ng bulk. 








P 


will be mm gold. 
A Divideud of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the uae for the year ending 
Sist December, 1873, for which certiticates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 
By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
URUSTEBS. 














J. D. Jones, 

Cu, Rigs Danis, 
|W H. H. Moors, 
| Hexry Cot, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuartrs H. Rvssevt, 
Lowe Hotsrook, 
Royal Pwetrs, 

avip Lay, 
Jamxs Bryce, 
Daniet S. MILuER, 
Wa. Srvxots, 
Hesry K. Boorat, 
Wituiam E. Dover, 
Joserm GalLtagp, Ja., 


Wittiam H. Wess, 
Suerranp Gaypy, 
Gorpon W. Busnaau§ 
Freperick CHauncy, 
Cuanrces P. Burpsrtt, 
Francis Skippy, 

Rost. B. Mintvay, 
Rosrer L. Stewart, 
Witt. E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForest, 
AvexanperR V. Biakg, 
Cuag.es D. Levearnca, 
Josian O. Low, 
Cuaetes H. Marsuars 
Apo._ru Lemorng, 
Geroxor W. Lane, 
Ava I. Sackett, 
Tuomas PF. Younos, 
Simon De Visszz, 
Horace Grar. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 





Joun D. Hew ert, 
B. J. Howtann, 
Bens. Bascock, 





me ts and true bills of lading issued via 


Panama 
Tea will be brought from San Francisco to New York, 
fast, in twenty-eight days, at $40 gold, per ton of 2,000 


pounds. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


(Including berth, meals,:nd all requisites for the trip.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency, 
according to locations 


a. ol ork to Kingston, $25 or $50 gold, according to 


oy Peeneiero to Yokohama, $150, _ 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, go 

For Freight and ne roses or other . —_ 

the ~ 4h ice, Pier 42 North River, foot 
ew 

a 3 HATC ii 


Vice-Pres. and Managing Director. 


phe at 


H. J. BULLAY, 
ae 
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Philadelphia an¢ and Reading 





COAL AND IRON COMPANY, 


OFFICE-No. 9 PINE STREET, 


E. A. QUINTARD, Agent. 


New Yorx, March, 1873. 

Offer Hard and free Burning WHITE ASH COALS, 
SCHUYLKILL RED ASH, ALASKA RED ASH, 
SHAMOKIN WHITE ASH, SHAMOKIN RED ASH’ 
NOR’H FRANKLIN, YKENS 
VALLSY OOAL, on Riehmond, Phila- 
pny ak pay Ly ao New York, and at all ports along 
and Hudson River. 


month. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


000 in orld) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantce fr safety and avoidance 


The most southerly route has always been adopted by 


nesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 


verpoo 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 


of this line ere full-powered, and the 
the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 

are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 


of prices will be issued om the 20th of each 


CUNARD LINE. 


°/The British and N. A. R, M. Steamships- 


ENGLAND...... ++ -34 neswsan 
. HELVETIA ........3970 = “gg a 
DENMARK........-00+ 3724 ERIN....--ceeeeee 4040 LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
One of the above steamers will leave New York every Calling at Cork Harbor. 





Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LiVERPOOL TO NEW YouK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Class, £18 


Bristol, “ee Por sn Glasgow, London, | Second 
Christiana, or Copen- 


By Steamers Carrying Sterage. = eet Class, 15, 1” and 
21 Guineas, 


FROM NEW TORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 ana $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to a #15, Gold additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 
a tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
of Europe, at lowest rates. 
rough Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
a Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 


For Preigh and Cabin ly at the C y’ 

‘or it an ge, apply at the Company’s 

Office,, 4 Rowling Green, Ry 

m3, St eres passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
se CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acews. 











NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 





For Cabin Passage and business apply at the 20 from Pennsylvania Railroad Whar’, Jersey City, 
Company’s Clie, 15 BRO. way, NEW Y tages 

Steerage , at 33 BROADWAY, or at Pier GLAMORGAN concece eorsesooeses seeceeeeeess March He 

45 North River, N N seve " 18. 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent. Carrying goods a a passencers at ‘through rates be- 

Pp. ifi il Ss inthe 3 all Vey ites Tnited Le one — to ports 

re =< Li in in the Brit anne! other points in England. 
ac Cc p 6. It fy ney for the trade, ere 


provided with all the latest improvements for’ the 
and convenience of 

CABIN AND STEERAGE a. 
Pit Gale... eccessase 
Steeres Cabin... 






Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further G7 apply in Cardiff at the Com 


pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAETER & CO., Agents, 


Nou Brosimey Tenia 
THE 


Safe Deposit Company 
OF NEW VORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Corner cf Liberty Street. 








FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 


ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
The br'ck w lls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE-KEEPING 


ALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 


WILLS, Etc. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 
aND THE 
RENTIVG OF SAFES, 


Fire and Burg'ar-Proof Vaults, . 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY RMED MEN 
Rooms for Ladies, 

With every convenience, se’ ite desks, &¢., are 
vi . 

Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 

A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO asely 


FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 


Cc special est its Charter confixt. 
“= Sesaens edlaty to the Sait-Koeping of Valuables 


‘The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises. 




















Whetaer or business or from ouricatty 














